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AUGUST, 1939 


Editorial Foreword 


F.. HALF A CENTURY THE Forum has 
espoused the cause of American labor and 
opened its pages to articles about unions, col- 
lective bargaining, and all modern techniques 
which make for co-operation between employer 
and employee. Our dream has been the accep- 
tance in our country of devices to insure 
equilibrium between labor and capital which 
have proved successful in Sweden and other 
prosperous democracies. 

This month we have been urged to publish a 
word of caution, of caution to American labor 
unions not to push their hard-won privileges 
unreasonably. 

For labor must not upset the balance again 
by imitating the tactics of ruthlessness of which 
malefactors of great wealth were formerly ac- 
cused. If our democracy is to succeed — and it 
will succeed — the same high morale of good 


_ Citizenship is required of the workingman and 


his union official as the public demands of the 
financier and the employer. 


AT THE WORLD’s FAIR 


BRecentiy tae voice of suspicion has 
been raised against labor in connection with the 
World’s Fair of Tomorrow. It is said that 
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labor, taking unfair advantages of its new 
power, has exacted huge indirect levies for per- 
mission to build and to operate Fair buildings. 

The facts are not yet available. 

This secrecy is owing to two factors. The 
time element is essential at the Fair, and it is 
expedient to avoid controversy and to satisfy 
exactions quickly in order that the work may 
be completed in time. Again, the Fair is a matter 
of good will, and it is better for the authorities 
to suffer their pains of labor in silence, making 
the best bargains they can get, rather than mar 
the picture by public acrimony. 

The building unions in New York have been 
particularly hard on the foreign concessions. 

Foreign commissions had assumed the right 
to bring over their own technicians to erect and 
install and maintain structures that are sup- 
posed to represent national characteristics 
which only their own skilled workingmen can 
interpret. In all fairness, they should be allowed 
to develop their leases in their own way. 

Local unions, however, assert the right of 
American labor to do this work or to receive 
the equivalent of its cost in cash. By interfer- 
ence and threat they have complicated the 
task of our guests. We hope that the rumors of 
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actual sabotage, such as the destruction of 
wiring already laid, are unfounded. 

One formula of reconciliation is the absurd 
duplication of every man on the job, whereby 
the regular employee does the work, a union 
man stands by, and both are paid by the for- 
eign commissioner. Thus thousands of dollars 
may be added to the budgets of foreign com- 
missioners. 

Even appeals for fair play to national union 
officials, who, of course do not countenance 
such practices, may be futile when local union 
officials snap their fingers at the higher-ups and 
get all they can out of a situation where speed 
is such a vital factor. Interference amounts to 
a claim for ransom. 

Ruthlessness on the part of American labor 
is not calculated to further in the minds of our 
foreign guests the revival of international good 
will and co-operation that the Fair is supposed 
to foster. 

This is not the first time that the good citi- 
zenship of unions engaged in the building 
trades has been under suspicion. Wage de- 
mands for construction, particularly of private 
dwellings, are high in proportion to those in 
other fields, and the exactions of the unions 
more high-handed. 

This condition is one of the chief obstacles 
to the revival of residential building in the 
United States. The other chief obstacle is, of 
course, the inflated value of land on which to 
build. Capital and speculation on the one hand 
have driven land to such a valuation that often 
owners are obliged to demolish their buildings 
in order to reduce their taxes to bearable 
limits. On the other hand, the extortions of 
union labor make it prohibitive to build. At 
present it is in general impossible to put up a 
home in the United States on a basis of outlay 
and return that seems reasonable by any eco- 
nomic standard. Architects, engineers, states- 
men are still groping for the answer. 

Meanwhile the really practical dwelling is a 
moving one, a trailer or what-not — turned 
out not by the building trades but by the motor 
industries — that by flitting from place to 
place can avoid the expenses attendant on land 
or permanent anchorage. 

Labor in the United States, the past few 
years, has obtained enormous powers. Some of 
the new legislation is uneven and has. given 
labor the opportunity to become as truculent 


as the reactionary employers of the old days. 
The workingman must be a responsible citi- 
zen. He should learn to be as familiar with the 
problems of his business and take in it as much 
personal pride as his foreman or executive. 


CITIZENSHIP THE TEST 


Ex socteries that enjoy democratic 
equilibrium, employer and employee have 
equal rights under the law. 

In the editorial in THE Forum in May, 1937, 
before the latest economic smash, we pointed 
to the immaturities and the inequalities of the 
otherwise admirable National Labor Relations 
Act. The Act establishes desirable rights for 
labor without, at the same time, defining as 
clearly the rights of employers. We maintained 
then and we maintain now that labor unions 
should be as responsible for their contracts and 
behavior and be held to the same account- 
ability as employers. 

Let us quote again the mature legislation of 
another democracy. 

Holland is a country of patriotic capitalists 
as well as prosperous labor. The Collective 
Agreements Act of the Netherlands is dated 
December 24, 1927. There are twenty-seven 
articles, and the first starts from scratch on 
this high plane of economic intelligence: 

A collective agreement shall mean an agreement 
concluded between one or more employers or one or 
more incorporated associations of employers on the 
one hand and one or more incorporated associations 
of employees on the other hand. 

In another prosperous democracy, in the 
city of Stockholm, there stands a great and 
beautiful building dedicated to collective bar- 
gaining. Here, day and night, on floor after 
floor of streamlined offices, capital and labor 
sit comparing notes and revising schedules. 
Year by year in the spirit of give and take, 
Sweden grows at the same time “more social- 
istic” and “more capitalistic.” Here is a model 
of co-operating citizenship. 

American industry can be equally harmoni- 
ous and profitable. In the last analysis it is a 
matter of intelligent fair play, of a general 
spirit of spontaneous co-operation, of. good 
citizenship on the part of the workingman, of 
the union, of the corporation. Let us all pull 
together! 





SAN ANTONIO: 
the Shame of Texas 


by RALPH 


‘ne 1s the most intensely chauvinistic 
of all American States. Her citizens are proud 
of her size, natural wealth, climate, history, 
flag, famous men, and traditions of liberty. 
They boast loudly and at length that Texas is 
the largest, richest, and most powerful State in 
the Union and they have only contempt for 
the endowments of other States. They hold 
generally that everything Texan is laudable 
and everything else is hardly worth mentioning. 

Occasionally this inordinate patriotism leads 
them to express pride in the less creditable 
qualities of their State. They are so used to 
saying, “‘Well, you’re in Texas now!” when 
visitors show interest or surprise, that they are 
inclined to brag in the same manner about the 
arid and blistering Texas summers, the icy 
Texas “northers” that sweep down from the 
frigid Panhandle, the brutal and backward 
Texas prisons, the ruthless oppression of Texas 
Negroes and Mexicans, and the atrocious Texas 
beer. 

But there is one thing about which Texas 
emphatically does not boast, and that is the 
City of San Antonio. 

For San Antonio has become known far and 
wide as a major blot on the Texas reputation, as 
the plague spot of the Lone Star State. It has 
been called a festering sore, a dreadful slum, 
and a quagmire of crime. It is notorious for its 
crimes of violence, its filthy and disease-ridden 
red-light district, its pecan-shelling sweatshops, 
its illegal gambling dens, and its four-mile- 
square Mexican slum, often mentioned as the 
worst in America. 

Like a number of my fellow citizens in San 
Antonio, I find it difficult to determine just 
where to start in describing the conditions 
which have earned our city its Sodom-and- 
Gomorrah distinction. The average moral 


Texan simply sputters for five minutes and 
then launches into a violent and confused de- 
nunciation of all the city’s vices together. 
Things have come to such a pass that San 
Antonio’s deplorers are no longer coherent. 
Their descriptive technique is hardly adequate 
for a magazine article, however; the calm ob- 
server should have some definite point of 
departure. 

Let’s start with the crime situation. 

Crimes and rackets of all varieties increase 
annually here as criminals flock in from places 
where the law is sterner. The word has got 
around in jails and hobo jungles the country 
over that San Antonio is a “red-hot” town 
where it is easy for a smart crook to get by. 

Dwellers in safer cities can get a fair idea of 
what goes on here by following our progress in 
the various gaudy magazines which feature 
factual detective stories. Every month these 
journals report at least one outrageous murder 
or robbery which has occurred in San Antonio. 
Sometimes they carry several such tales, and it 
must be noted that only the worst crimes are 
acceptable to their editors. 

We San Antonians find it unnecessary to go 
to nationally circulated magazines in search of 
crime stories. The front pages of our local 
newspapers keep us well supplied. Day after 
day these front pages are made up almost en- 
tirely of crime news. I have several before 
me now, all of recent date. One reports a kid- 
naping, a robbery, a criminal dynamiting, 
numerous assaults, and the bribery trial of a 
city official. Another features a murder by fire, 
a kidnaping and robbery, a series of holdups, 
and the arrest of another crooked officeholder. 
A third — but what’s the use? They’re all like 
that. Our own newspapers stamp San Antonio 
as a leading crime center of the nation. 
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Speaxinc oF city OFFICIALS, almost 
every month brings some municipal scandal to 
shock the innocents who still believe in the 
honesty of public men — if, indeed, there are 
any such innocents remaining in San Antonio. 

Before a third of 1939 had elapsed, three 
City Tax Department officials had been found 
guilty of bribery and misuse of public funds, 
and two of them had been sentenced to the 
penitentiary. Others passed through an in- 
vestigation with less serious mishaps. Addi- 
tional suspects are being investigated as this is 
written. 

It should be mentioned that such investiga- 
tions and exposés are seldom undertaken on 
the initiative of other more honest and dutiful 
public officers but usually result from pressure 
applied by enemy political factions. 

Sometimes the charges brought against city 
officials fail to jell into convictions. 

One such instance occurred this year, when 
charges of misapplication of city funds were 
brought against Ex-Mayor C. K. Quin. The 
Mayor was indicted and brought to trial, but 
the judge found a technical error in the indict- 
ment and freed Quin. 

This inexpertly devised indictment was said 
to have been framed by one of Quin’s opponents 
in the recent mayoralty race. Whether or not 
this is true, the charges and their attendant 
publicity apparently had the desired effect, for 
Quin was defeated by his long-time political 
enemy, Maury Maverick. 

Mayor Maverick, former Texas Congress- 
man of the New Deal left wing, has announced 
his intention to sweep the city clean of vice, 
crime, and corruption. 

Whether he will succeed in this laudable but 
difficult aim remains to be seen. Political in- 
siders think not. Crime and graft are too 
firmly entrenched in San Antonio. The general 
opinion of those in the know is that Maverick 
will be roped and hog-tied by undercover 
opposition of various local factions (such as 
bankers and manufacturers who fear the new 
Mayor’s leftist tendencies) and by political 
cliques not subdued by the election results. 

Politically, San Antonio has sunk lower — 
in the angry eyes of indignant Southern 
negrophobes — than any other American city. 
It is the only Southern metropolis which has 


ever existed under the political dictatorship of 
a Negro, and it is one of the few in which 
Negroes have even been permitted to vote in 
large numbers. For many years, every San 
Antonio election was swung by the Negro vote 
controlled by the late Charlie Bellinger, the 
mahogany-colored impresario of gambling and 
politics. 

San Antonio’s apparent liberalism in grant- 
ing voting freedom to Negroes is not, of course, 
a discredit to the city. It would be a highly 
creditable circumstance, in fact, were it not 
that the Negro enfranchisement was inspired 
by only the basest motives. Negro voting and 
Bellinger’s rule were tolerated by a corrupt 
city machine only because a large Negro vote, 
swung in the right direction, gave absolute 
assurance that the machine candidates would 
be elected. 

The Bellinger saga is an interesting one, and 
throws much light on the character of San 
Antonio politics. 

Charlie came here in 1906 and set himself up 
in the gambling business. He was clever with 
cards and a whirlwind with dice, and before 
long he was ranked the head-man gambler of 
the Negro colony. From gambling he branched 
out into banking and real estate. With a talent 
for politics and more money than any other 
San Antonio Negro, he was eventually able to 
stalk into City Hall with proof that he could 
deliver six or eight thousand votes, bought 
and paid for, in any electoral contest which 
might come along. 

He was not left to fidget in anterooms. The 
powers that ruled knew that Bellinger’s block 
of votes was exactly the assurance they needed 
in city elections, and they accepted his offer 
with expedition. That was more than fifteen 
years ago, and from that time until his death in 
1937 Charlie was the man who told the boys 
how to run the city. So powerful was his hold 
over San Antonio politicians that he continued 
his dictatorship even while serving part of a 
term in Leavenworth federal prison for income- 
tax evasion. 

A highly diverting anecdote centers around 
Bellinger’s local political power and his trouble 
with the federal government. 

He was in prison in 1936, and it is related 
that three months before that year’s general 
election he threatened to swing his congres- 
sional district to the Republican Party if he 
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were not released. He got a parole; but that 
was not enough for Charlie — he sought com- 
plete satisfaction. Before the next city election 
was held, he demanded that his San Antonio 
allies get him a Presidential pardon in return 
for his continued loyalty. 

Mayor Quin and his followers enjoyed an 
overwhelming victory in the municipal elec- 


_ tion, and a few days later Quin and a political 


friend left San Antonio without naming a 
destination. When they returned, the Mayor 
announced that his journey had been a vaca- 
tion trip, with no other significance whatever. 

It was learned later that in Washington he 
had sought a White House interview through 
the influence of Congressman Maury Maver- 
ick. The Mayor might have known that the un- 
friendly Congressman would spill the beans. 

He did, in the most embarrassing manner 
possible. The same issue of the newspaper that 
printed Quin’s “vacation trip” statement 
contained Maury Maverick’s touching story of 
how the Mayor had traveled all the way to 
Washington to beg a pardon for a paroled 
Negro convict. 

Incidentally, Bellinger was in one way the 
best ruler San Antonio had for many years. 
Although graft, protected crime, and official 
shakedowns flourished during his regime, he 
did at least clean up one of the city’s slums. 
Through the power of his organized votes, he 
forced city officials to give special attention to 
the Negro quarter. Today that section of town 
is comparatively well paved; has adequate 
light, water, and sewer service; and enjoys 
numerous public schools, parks and play- 
grounds, fire and police stations, a public 
library, and a public auditorium. 

It is alleged that Charlie quietly purchased 
large areas of low-priced land in the Negro 
slum before he began asking for improvements 
and that his real estate doubled and tripled in 
value when the improvements came. But it is 
without argument true that, while today his 
people live in a fairly decent section of town, 
San Antonio’s ninety thousand Mexicans, 
lacking a clever and powerful political leader, 
live in the most revolting squalor. 


"Tse Mexican suum must be seen to be 
appreciated. I shall. do my inadequate best to 
picture it for readers. 


For one thing, it is impossible to reproduceits 
smells on the printed page. These are so many, 
so varied, and so strong that visitors often have 
to turn back and continue their sightseeing in 
less malodorous parts of the city. ; 

The other day, in this quarter, I passed in an 
automobile some sort of food-storage house 
whose refuse was kept in garbage cans a foot or 
so from the front sidewalk. The stench was so 
bad that I speeded up my car to get past the 
place in a hurry, and I could only guess how it 
must have smelled to a skinny little Mexican 
girl who bent the entire upper half of her body 
into one of the big cans in search of something 
edible. 

Slum housing is different here than in, for 
instance, New York or Baltimore. There are no 
tenement houses. Most of the “houses” are of 
one story or less. By “less,” I refer to the fact 
that some of the roofs are not six feet high. 
Some of the shacks are “singles” occupied by 
one, two, or three families; and others are 
one-story “apartment” buildings. These are 
the worst of the lot. They are wooden boxes, 
slapped together with half- and quarter-inch 
boards and set up under one roof to string 
along half a block of street frontage. They 
look a little bit like the cheaper tourist cabins 
in the more isolated and backward parts of the 
country but they are far flimsier than any 
tourist cabin ever constructed. Each “apart- 
ment” is a single room about eight feet square. 
Some are smaller. Whole families live in these 
rooms. 

The streets are not paved. Many of them are 
not really streets but alleys, with only a few 
feet of mud and stagnant water separating ‘one 
long row of rickety shacks from another. 

Often these huts and sheds have no toilets, 
no running water, no drains or sewers. The 
walls are almost no protection against weather; 
wide cracks admit every winter wind. 

Asa result of congestion, undernourishment, 
exposure, and lack of sanitation, disease is 
rampant. Accurate figures are not made avail- 
able by the City Health Department, but Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, after a recent visit, 
reported in her syndicated newspaper column 
that “San Antonio has the highest tuberculosis 
rate in the country and it is not far behind in 
social disease.” Subsequently, on rechecking her 
figures after protests had poured in, she stated 
that no statistics were available later than 





1933, in which year San Antonio had the sec- 
ond highest tuberculosis death rate in the coun- 
try — outranked only by another (unnamed) 
Texas city! 

The majority of San Antonio’s host of prosti- 
tutes live and work in a corner of this slum. 
Their hovels cover about a square mile of the 
Mexican quarter. 

Some live in little individual coops, but most 
occupy the jerry-built “apartments.” Here 
they are on permanent display, one every eight 
or ten feet, awaiting business, their faces gro- 
tesque with thick rouge, lipstick, and eyebrow 
pencil, their bodies revealed by sleazy kimonos. 
They sit on chairs or cots inside their stalls, 
with the doors wide open; in very warm 
weather they sit on the steps outside, with feet 
cocked up on empty beer cases. Every detail of 
their squalid little cubicles is visible from the 
street. When a customer comes, a door is shut, 
and a blind pulled down, but every sound inside 
the closed stall must be audible through the 
paper-thin partitions. 

One of the quaint features of our red-light 
district is the omnipresence of babies and 
children. They are everywhere, thousands of 
them, romping through carefree years in this 
gentle environment. They play around the 
doorways, crawl around the floors. It is not 
unusual to see a woman leering and whistling 
from a doorway with a dirty, underfed baby 
staring at the world from between her feet. 

The prostitutes are white, Mexican, Chinese, 
Japanese, Negro, Indian, and Filipino. They 
range in age from thirteen to forty-five, in price 
from twenty-five cents to a dollar and a half. 
(They are, of course, the cheapest in town, and 
visitors should not be disillusioned about us. 
Better-looking and higher priced girls are avail- 
able at numerous hotels in San Antonio.) 

As far as disease is concerned, one probably 
is about the same as another. They are not 
licensed by the city but are supervised by the 
City Health Department —which means that 
they pay two dollars a week for health certifi- 
cates. Every once in a while, however, they 
have had to pay additional premiums — when 
picked up on vagrancy or disorderly-conduct 
charges and fined twenty-five dollars apiece. 

The inner workings of the City Health De- 
partment were given a public airing in 1938, 
when Leslie T. White, Editor of the news- 
picture magazine Focus, stated that “it is 
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possible for a four-plus syphilitic to obtain a 
health card from the San Antonio health de- 
partment for $0 cents,” to go to work shelling 
pecans dy band for the nation to eat. 

This announcement raised a great stink. 
City officials railed about irresponsible yel- 
low journalists. Mayor Quin brought a libel 
action on behalf of the city’s honor. 

Editor White invited the suit. 

The affair came to an end with Quin’s 
retort that “I always make it a rule not to 
engage in a fumigation contest with a skunk.” 

It is the owners of the pecan-shelling factor- 
ies, by the way, who are largely responsible for 
the Mexican slum and the horrible poverty 
which prevails therein. For decades previous to 
passage of the wages-and-hours act, thousands 
of Mexicans worked as pecan shellers for less 
than five cents an hour. Unskilled beginners 
were employed for as little as two cents an hour. 
Leading San Antonio families have grown 
wealthy, have built palatial homes, are driving 
around in chauffeured limousines on the profits 
derived from this slave labor. Since the advent 
of the federal laws against such practices, some 
of the pecan plants have closed, throwing more 
people out of work; some continue the sweat- 
shop wages, maintaining their product is not 
prepared for interstate commerce; and a few 
are now paying as much as eleven dollars a 
week, an all-time high. 
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Blow pots San Antonio in general feel 
about the conditions I have described? What is 
the average man’s reaction to the prevalence of 
crime and slums and official corruption? Doesn’t 
he ever get up on his hind legs and fight for a 
better city? 

Some ancient commentator on the follies of 
mankind once said that men deserve the rulers 
they tolerate. Perhaps it may be said that San 
Antonio deserves the conditions she tolerates. 

Roughly speaking, there are two major 
groups of people here, those who take a kind of 
perverted civic pride in the city’s vice and 
crime and those who will not admit that vice 
and crime exist. 

Besides, too many of the town’s citizens are 
engaged in one racket or another. I should say 
that the prevailing community attitude is that 
law and order are both all right in their places. 

An instance of this feeling was observed 
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when a grand jury got so far out of hand as to 
issue an order enforcing the Texas antigambling 
law. The immediate attack was on gambling 
machines, and the grand jury was treated to 
the sight of 1,500 angry, growling slot-machine 
operators marching on the courthouse, de- 
manding with threats of violence and business 
boycotts that the order be rescinded. The mob 
was described by San Antonio papers as made 
up of “local merchants.” 

Such local merchants, along with many 
wealthier and more influential businessmen, 
have repeatedly supported city administrations 
like Quin’s. 

There are a few groups of citizens who hate 
the reputation their city has gained and who 
try from time to time to do something about it, 
but most of their efforts are wasted in futile 
windmill tilting. Among these are the majority 
of San Antonio clergymen. 

Several members of the Ministerial Alliance 
have spent a tremendous amount of time and 
energy trying to get sex magazines banned from 
local newsstands — with a prostitute colony 
such as I have described flourishing practically 
in their own backyards. Others have spent their 
vital force campaigning against pinball ma- 
chines and marble boards, while major crime 
bloodies the headlines daily. 

There are at least two good reasons for this 
ministerial mildness, however. One is that too 
many congregations include prominent men 
who might resent any more vigorous attacks. 
Another is that many reverends feel hesitant 
about exposing themselves to physical danger. 
Death threats have been received by San 
Antonio ministers who went too far —notably 
Rev. Neal Ellis, a Baptist minister who at- 
tacked crime and vice conditions, and Father 
Carmelo Tranchese, a Catholic priest who has 
advocated a federal housing project to help 
clean up the slums. 

Occasionally, when protests against gambling 
become too numerous and insistent, a series of 
minor raids will be made by the police. That 
gambling does not stop, however, is obvious to 
everyone. 

I make no claim to knowledge about the 
luxurious gambling dives said to operate in 
certain San Antonio buildings for I find it too 
expensive to travel in such circles, but a blind 
man could detect the presence of gaming 
throughout the city. 


Recently I visited a barbershop near the 
center of San Antonio. In the rear of the estab- 
lishment a poker game was going on. It was 
frequented by customers and by federal em- 
ployees from the nearby post office, and while I 
was there the corner policeman joined in. 

The local police, by the way, are regarded 
with mild contempt by a large contingent of the 
populace. The general opinion is that the only 
serious law enforcement undertaken in San 
Antonio occurs when the State troopers have a 
job to do in the city. This attitude is an integral 
part of the community feeling about crime and 
corruption; but people don’t really censure the 
police — they rather like them. We’re all here 
together and we might as well get along, say 
these friendly folk. 

Withal, San Antonio has a pretty good 
opinion of itself in other respects. 

With slums, poverty, and vice invisible to 
the casual visitor, the Chamber of Commerce 
touts the city as a tourist and convention 
center. The slogan is: San Antonio, Where Life 
is Different. Merchants, newspapers, and hotel 
owners chime in, of course, reciting paeans to 
the local climate, prosperity, and points of 
interest. All these public-spirited citizens, 
while tolerating every kind of vileness, raise 
hell and put props under it if anyone suggests 
that San Antonio is not an ideal place in which 
to live — and spend money. 

Adding a ludicrous note to the grim scene, 
our “quality” folk put up a resplendent front 
of respectability and social gaiety calculated to 
distract attention from the town’s seamier side. 

“Society” is a big thing here. Everybody 
with a checking account enters into the social 
whirl with vim and vigor. And anybody but a 
Mexican or a Negro can make the grade, so 
long as he is willing to spend. The society pages 
of the daily papers are numerous, and the 
Sunday sections voluminous. Newspaper read- 
ers of San Antonio are treated to a fine display 
of gowns and gargoyles. 

“Bags in bangles,” is the way one of my 
newspaper friends puts it. But that is a rude 
thing to say, and, besides, a more sober thought 
comes to me as I look at the pages of photo- 
graphs and party announcements. | cannot 
help wondering if these charming matrons and 
radiant misses are the wives and daughters of 
men whose business interests include slum 
rentals and pecan profits. 





We Live in the Slums 


by NORMA LEE BROWNING 


BRosseun HITCHHIKED 1,800 miles to 
marry me. 

For three years we had known that someday 
we would be married. There had been college to 
finish and debts to pay — but we had dared to 
hope. We knew that the sensible course was to 
wait, at least until he had a job. But college 
had done something for us. We had worked our 
way through, and those four years had taught 
us courage, had taught us how to have happi- 
ness when we hadn’t a cent. 

A scholarship had brought me East to study 
for my master’s degree. 

As soon as exams were over in June, he came, 
with 75 cents in his pockets — he had left Mis- 
souri with $2.40— and a camera over his 
shoulder. 

I wrote to Dad: 


Don’t be too hard on him. There are thousands of 
decent, honest, ambitious boys who have nothing sub- 
stantial to offer a wife. It isn’t their fault. What they 
need is a little co-operation and someone to have faith 
in them. I have faith in Russell. You wait and see. 


With the fifteen dollars I had saved from 
spare-time typing jobs and the twenty-five a 
pawnbroker lent Russell on his camera, we 
were married. 

We knew from the start that ours would not 
be the easy way. Neither of us had influential 
friends or prosperous relatives. We knew hardly. 
anyone in the East, and our few friends here 
were as young as we were and as nearly pen- 
niless. 

We wanted a real honeymoon, and that was 
simple. We spent our first five days of married 
life in a clean, cheap hotel near Times Square. 

We'd watch the bright lights from our hotel 
window and then we’d go down and stand and 
gaze at them, mingling with people from all 
over the world. 

We couldn’t afford theater tickets, but we 
were vastly entertained by the theater crowds. 

For a nickel apiece we bought our adventur- 
ous way to Coney Island. 


For two dimes we rode atop a bus up River- 
side Drive and saw the George Washington 
Bridge. 

We went to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
on one of its free days. 

We walked through Central Park. 

Almost every day we strolled to Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal and spent hours there just look- 
ing at things and people; to this day we con- 
sider Grand Central one of the most fascinating 
places in New York. 

This was not all we did. 

We both knew that after five short days we 
must come to grips with poverty again. Where 
should we live? How? We must think of bread 
and butter and a roof over our heads. 

So on each honeymoon morning Russell 
started out again to look for a job as a photog- 
rapher, and I set out apartment hunting. At 
two o'clock we met at our hotel, discussed 
briefly our futile mornings, and then forgot 
them until the next day. 


FINDING A HOME 


I xwew that Russell would find a job but 
somehow I had not expected that he would be 
paid only fifteen dollars a week. Still, he did 
have a job, and so many times we had heard 
that nobody could find one. He was going to 
work next Monday. 

Meanwhile we could hunt together for apart- 
ments and, hopefully, we plunged into the 
cheap districts. 

We saw noisy, badly ventilated apartments 
for eighty dollars and up. We climbed four 
flights of old stairs and looked at single rooms, 
with gas burners and windows on air shafts, for 
fifty a month. We climbed more stairs to musty 
rooms where tenants washed dishes in their 
bathtubs and never saw sunshine and where 
elevated trains shook the windows every'sixty 
seconds. 

We could not afford them. 





WE LIVE IN THE SLUMS 


Then one afternoon we came to old St. 
Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, a fragment of old 
New York surrounded by slums. We walked 
eastward slowly, curious to see the swarming 
tenements, the squalor of dead-end streets. 

The sidewalks were cracked, and garbage 
cans were ranged along their edges in the after- 
noon sunshine. Behind the buildings, the sky 
was crisscrossed with lines of fluttering 
clothes. We made our way through swarms of 
children playing hopscotch and jump-the- 
rope, while babies tottered against our knees. 

Under the smudges of the day, the children 
were clean. Their mothers who leaned from the 
windows or sat chatting on the steps were com- 
fortably plump. Not all of them were tidy, but 
none of them was dirty. Women passed us with 
filled market bags on their arms, and they were 
dressed like the women in our own small Mid- 
dle Western towns. 

We saw faded little signs: 1, 2, 3 Rooms, 
Wuite Sinks. Inquire WITHIN. We did not 
think of inquiring within. We had never 
thought of living in slums. We looked into nar- 
row, dark hallways and we looked up at the 
maze of fire escapes. The buildings were dingy, 
and the woodwork was crumbling and un- 
painted. 

We came to a projecting arched brick en- 
trance with a sign: For Rent. The old building 
interested us. Gingerly we went in. 

The walls of the hall were bare brick, the 
floor was cement. A few steps went up to a 
dusky landing. 

I said to Russell, 

“We'll come out of 
here with rats in our 
pockets.” 

But the steps were 
clean. 

The landing was so 
nearly dark that when 
a man came suddenly 
down the stairs, he star- 
tled us. 

Russell asked him 
where we should find 
the superintendent. 

““Where do you think 
you are? Park Avenue?” 
the man retorted good- 
naturedly. “The jani- 
tress is on the second 


floor. Come along with me; I’ll show you.” 

I had never seen a janitress so young, so 
pretty, and so intelligent. She was not much 
older than I. Her dress was as good-looking as 
mine, and she was immaculately neat. Her 
apartment. was spotless, with shining inlaid 
linoleum, starched curtains, and furniture I 
liked. She said she had a two-room apartment 
for rent. 

““How much?” we asked. 

“Eight dollars a month.” 

Eight dollars a month! I kept repeating this 
to myself. I could hardly believe it. 

The rooms were large enough, with high ceil- 
ings, cross ventilation, sunshine, even a for- 
saken fireplace. They were quiet, except for the 
voices of the children playing, four flights be- 
low. There were electric lights, gas, a sink with 
a cold-water faucet, and a modern toilet. 

We took it. 


CUTTING CORNERS 


Ke mave vs a bit panicky at first to think 
of what our families and friends would say. 
What they said was worse than we expected. 
How could we think of living among dirty, ig- 
norant, drunken slum dwellers? It would not be 
safe to walk in those streets at night. If we per- 
sisted in living there, we should be cut off from 
all our friends. No one would come to see us; 
we should meet no more people of our own kind. 
And what would Russell’s boss think of such an 
address? A good or at least a respectable ad- 

dress, we were told, is 
essential in beginning a 
business or professional 
career. Besides, we 
couldn’t possibly live 
without central heat 
and a bath; it was un- 
healthy; we should pay 
far more in doctors’ bills 
than we saved in rent. 
All this was triumphant- 
ly clinched by: “You 
can’t live in a_ bare 
apartment without a 
stick of furniture.” 

For three weeks we 
slept on a narrow cotlent 
to us by the janitress. 

Tenants moving out 
had left, among other 
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things, a small oval table, with layers of news- 
papers glued to its top by spilled sirup and 
sugary coffee. We scraped and sandpapered — 
and discovered the table was solid walnut. We 
oiled it. It was our first real piece of furniture 
— and beautiful. 

At a secondhand shop we bought for five 
dollars a coal stove which fitted the niche in our 
kitchen wall. I had never built a fire in my life; 
I had never cooked on a coal stove; but Russell 
had been a Boy Scout once — he taught me. 
Pots and pans came from the five-and-ten, and 
soon we were eating. 

In the neighborhood is a man who makes 
inner-spring couches, with kapok mattresses 
and three fat, square pillows, for fifteen dollars. 
By the time we had saved that much money our 
studio couch was ready to bring home. 

A small enamelware bathtub — one dollar — 
was among our first purchases; also a teakettle 
which singingly supplies us with plenty of hot 
water. 

Our bathing still concerns our friends. “‘ But 
how do you manage without a bath?” they 
ask. 

Bathing was invented long before bathtubs. 

One of our neighbors helped us remodel the 
fireplace. We'd always wanted one. The hearth 
fire is a cheerful friend in the evenings, and it 
says good night to us with the flickering of its 
last low flames. 

We are acquainted in junk shops. For a dol- 
lar we bought an old walnut chest of drawers 
which needed a few repairs. 

In a nearby woodworker’s shop Russell 
bought four small wooden stools for fifty cents 
each. I painted them to match the gay fiesta- 
ware dishes. We used them around our walnut 
table. 

At the dime store we bought tableware with 
bright-colored handles and we covered the 
shelves in our pot-and-pan closet with Mexi- 
can-print oilcloth at ten cents a yard. 

Slowly we added chairs, lamps, and pictures 
and a table for my typewriter. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED 


Miaves vou can fix up an apartment, 
our friends had said, but you can’t do anything 
about the neighborhood. 

We did not intend to do anything about the 
neighborhood. We felt then that we should ig- 
nore it. We were not slum people — we had 


been to college; we were educated; we were not 
like our neighbors. We should endure them 
until we could afford to move to a better part of 
New York. In our unconscious snobbishness we 
even felt that we might be a “good influence.” 
Our apartment would be different — it would 
be clean; it would be attractively furnished. 

When our furnishing was complete, our 
Viennese neighbor from the floor below came to 
make a call. She inspected our apartment 
beamingly and complimented it sincerely, but I 
felt a certain reservation. She remarked that it 
takes time to make a home and that she had 
lived nineteen years in her apartment. 

She asked us to come and see her, and we did. 
Her quaint apartment might have been done 
by Walt Disney to express perfectly her neat, 
jolly, rosy self. Starchy white in the windows 
and doorways hang the curtains embroidered 
in dark blue. Her living room is a riot of happy- 
colored flowers done in cross-stitch on sofa and 
mantelpiece and bed and pillows and curtains. 
The final straw to my shame was the glitter of 
her linoleum and her windowpanes shining 
with cleanliness like China dishes. 

In our building all the apartments, with one 
single exception, are as clean as ours — or 
cleaner. 

Next door to us live three men and a little 
white poodle, named Lulu. Aha! I thought, 
maybe they’ll be untidy. One day they told 
Russell about the fireplace they had painted. 
We went in to see it, and the cleanliness of their 
apartment put me to shame as a housekeeper. 

The weekly wash is unknown to our neigh- 
bors. The clothes lines crisscrossing our court 
flutter daily with drying clothes, because they 
will not leave a soiled garment in their houses 
overnight. 

And every day our neighbors wash the oil- 
cloth that covers their shelves and window sills. 

We couldn’t keep even our intellectual 
superiority. 

Imagine our embarrassment when Tony the 
coalman began to talk rings around us in his- 
tory and government; when we found a sales- 
woman in a basement shop reading Shake- 
speare and knowing more about the Elizabethan 
dramatists than I, an English-literature “ma- 
jor”; and when I discovered through the com- 
munity mailbox that another tenant (he is a 
house painter) besides myself subscribed to my 
favorite literary review. 
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Why did we, of all people, ever suppose that 
thinking depends on a bank account? 

Tony brings the coal in winter, three bushels 
a week at forty cents a bushel, and waste wood 
salvaged from wrecked buildings, a huge bas- 
ketful for a dime. In summer he brings ice for 
our little secondhand icebox. 

We pay him for the coal and wood and ice 
but we do not pay him for bringing us the 
breakfast rolls, for emptying the drip pan, for 
fixing the fire when we are out, for carrying 
down the garbage. To offer Tony payment for 
these services would insult him. He does them 
as a friend. 

One night we forgot the drip pan. Next 
morning Tony found a flooded floor. Every 
night since then he has stopped on his way 


"home and climbed four flights of stairs to make 


sure the ice pan is emptied. 

His wife invited us to their house for Easter 
dinner. Their home, an apartment of five sunny 
rooms, is a shining place of polished furniture 
and waxed linoleum, full of the chatter of six 
rosy children and the music of a radio. 

All our neighbors are friendly. 

The Hungarian woman on the second floor 
brings us curious little biscuits of her own 
baking. 

When I work long at my typewriter the 
Italian woman anxiously brings me a cup of hot 
coffee with sugar and cream. 

The little German lady who lives nicely on 
thirty dollars a month showed me how to plant 
flowers and keeps mine watered when I’m out. 


Russell made her a window box of scrap lumber 


and painted it for her; she made an embroid- 
ered apron for me. 

Our building’s community mailbox is on the 
first floor. We hardly ever go down for the mail. 
Our neighbors or the children bring it up to us. 

We chat back and forth across our balconies. 

When the door is open, Lulu, the little white 
poodle, strolls in and makes herself at home. 

In summer evenings we move our table to 
the balcony, and Lulu’s master sometimes joins 
us for tea; he and Russell discuss politics and 
lend each other tools and paint brushes. 

There is a neighborliness in living here that I 
did not find during my first year in the East. 

Not once in the whole year have I seen a 
drunken man or woman in our neighborhood. 
Not once have I heard a vulgar word, even 
from the boys playing in the streets. Our 
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neighbors are not only clean and friendly but 
well bred in their manners. 

Why did we, of all people, ever suppose that 
morals and manners depend on a bank account? 

The first time that I came home after dark I 
frightened myself into a panic. All the warnings 
I had heard, all the crimes I had read about 
pursued me down the sinister street where only 
the street lights shone. In every doorway of the 
dark buildings lurked a horror ready to leap out 
at me. Somehow I reached our entrance and 
fled gasping up the stairs. 

The janitress, hearing me stumbling and 
panting, came up to see what was wrong. 

I told her I was scared — “‘There’s not a soul 
in the streets. I didn’t see anyone, not any- 
one.” 

“If you didn’t see anybody, then what are 
you scared of?” she asked sensibly. “‘ Nobody’s 
on the street now; they’re all in bed. It’s almost 
ten o'clock.” 

Now, when I come home late at night, I walk 
the two short blocks from the bus line as 
calmly as if I were in some sleeping small town. 


SANCTUARY 


Tiss wercusoruoop is a small town. 
Most of its people have lived here for years. 
For blocks around, everybody knows every- 
body else, and women doing their marketing 
exchange neighborhood news. 

The little shops with their single windows sell 
the best of food at reasonable prices. If we buy 
so much that we sigh at the thought of carrying 
the package up five flights of stairs, some 
dealer offers to bring it up on his way home to 
dinner. For five cents we can breakfast at the 
corner bakery on café au Jait and a crusty roll 
with butter. In a Jewish shop next door we buy 
the most delicious rye bread, baked in great 
loaves and sold by the pound. For almost 
nothing at all in the pastry shops along First 
and Second Avenues we buy plenty of cakes for 
tea, cakes that our guests have never seen 
before and are crazy about. 

For we have plenty of guests. Far from being 
cut off from our friends, we have never been so 
popular with them. Our apartment has become 
something like a landmark in a sightseeing 
tour. We found ourselves becoming virtually 
professional entertainers, by explaining how we 
did it and taking our guests to our neighbors’ 
apartments to prove that ours isn’t a miracle. 


THE FORUM 


(It isn’t, you know. We pay the rent which is 
standard in the neighborhood. This isn’t any 
housing “project,” either; it is all strictly 
business.) 

We have a waiting list of people who want to 
sublet our apartment. One of them is Russell’s 
boss. 

The vacant apartment on our floor has been 
taken by another young couple. She is a Vassar 
girl whose husband has only a Ph.D. Both of 
their families fell into faints when they learned 
the address, but Betty and Al would rather 
start out on their own than live with the folks. 

Russell and I are not the only ones who are 
tired of all this talk about young people today 
not daring to get married, not even daring to 
fall in love, because they have no money and 
they can’t find jobs and they must wait until 
times are better. Most of our friends of our own 
age know as well as Americans ever knew that 
we cannot expect to get anything better by sit- 
ting down and waiting for it to be handed to us. 

Living in the slums is not easy. But is living 
anywhere easy? 

The greatest advantage of it, I think, is 
something quite intangible, a feeling that came 
to us after we had thrown off all pretenses, all 
thought that we were living in the slums “tem- 
porarily.” It is a feeling that life’s real values 
are not material values. Here we are among 
people who live by the very fundamentals of 
life. They have neither time nor money to 
waste; they make the best of what they 
have. To understand them, to be of them, to 


be friends with them is a spiritual education, 

Our home is still a cold-water walk-up, four 
flights above the lively street where in summer 
evenings women gossip and men play cards and 
crowds of children at play are as noisy as 
English sparrows. 

The climb to our top floor is long and wind- 
ing, but our balcony greets us with flowers. Rus- 
sell made the boxes, and I planted them myself. 

At night the moon does queer tricks, throw- 
ing barred light on the walls and the courtyard 
below. We lean on the balustrade and watch 
our German neighbor, two stories down, wind- 
ing in the wash and emptying the courtyard of 
its shadows. 

It’s just like Paris — so we’ve been told. But 
we do not feel that we are in a far-off, romantic 
place —rather that all the enchantment is 
here. 

This month we celebrate our first anniver- 
sary. 

A year is not time enough in which to accom- 
plish everything. But today Russell has a 
studio all his own — one room in a vacant 
apartment on our floor for which he pays one 
dollar a week. He has reclaimed the camera 
that married us. 

Some day he will not be getting wages but 
paying them. 

We look back on the year with pride. We 
have built a home on fifteen dollars a week. 

And something tells us we’re going to keep 
right on living in our little slum apartment, 
even when “times” are “better.” 
















I. ORDER to qualify as a Grade-A politi- 
cal prophet, let me begin by asserting quite 
positively that Roosevelt and Garner will not 
be re-elected in 1940. 

This leaves open, however, the question 
whether either Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Garner 
might be elected President in 1940. 

Without unduly disparaging Mr. Garner’s 
chances, it can be recorded that he could hardly 
be nominated and elected over the opposition 
of President Roosevelt, and no seasoned politi- 
cal observer would assume that his candidacy 
is likely to enlist the President’s support. 

This brings us to the major political question 
of the day: Should Franklin D. Roosevelt 
undertake to be the first third-term President 
of the United States; and, if not, why not? 
This question is one of world-wide interest. 

When in England last September I had the 
pleasure of lunching with Mr. Lloyd George 
at his home in Surrey, and he pressed me re- 
peatedly to explain why President Roosevelt 
should not seek a third term. My efforts to 
answer did not seem to furnish him with con- 
vincing reasons. So on my return to the United 
States I repeated his inquiry to the President 
— not seeking to pry into his intentions, but 
simply to make interesting conversation in the 
relaxation of a lunch hour. Thereupon, the 
President furnished me with a number of per- 
Ssuasive reasons against a third-term candi- 
dacy, which he said I might very well have 
given to Mr. Lloyd George. 

The present article is not a presumptuous 
effort to reveal this President’s views, although 
this President’s ultimate decision may either 
end the discussion or submit the issue to 
popular judgment. The most important in- 
quiry for every one, including the President, 
is: What will serve the needs and wishes of 
the American people? My present effort is to 
weigh the merits of the most potent reasons 
that anyone might offer for or against a third- 
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term candidacy, for the purpose of determin- 
ing what ought to happen and probably will 
happen in 1940. 

There are many sound arguments against 
the continuance of a president in public office 
which have no relation to the personality of a 
particular president. These are arguments 
based on no antagonism to. Mr. Roosevelt 
himself or to the New Deal as a whole. These 
are the only arguments that can be fairly made 
for maintaining the so-called third-term tradi- 
tion. 

Those who are simply opposed to the Presi- 
dent and his policies would be equally opposed 
to a second term. 

On the other hand, there are a host of people 
who, like myself, are friendly to the President 
and his administration and who would continue 
in their support regardless of any differences of 
opinion as to particular policies or methods or 
the merits of particular officials but who are 
seriously concerned with the question whether 
one man should continue to exercise the tremen- 
dous power of this great office for more than 
eight consecutive years. Those are the people 
to whom I am speaking and whose thoughts I 
am trying to express. 


By ree rirst PLACE, we are not con- 
cerned with any fear of dictatorship. We do 
not lie awake at night worrying over the possi- 
ble establishment of a Roosevelt dynasty. We 
know that so long as we have free speech, a 
free press, universal suffrage, and constitutional 
provisions which are effective restraints on the 
power of the president to control the armed 
forces of the nation, so long as we have no 
threatening organization of extralegal armies, 
no one, including whoever may be president, 
can take the control of our government out of 
the hands of the duly elected State and na- 
tional representatives of the people. 


THE FORUM 


There is, however, a real menace to the 
welfare of the country in the possibility that 
public thought and action may be dominated 
or even feel that it is being dominated by the 
personality of one man. 

In our history there have been many city 
bosses and now and then a State boss, such as 
the late Senator Long, who have exercised a 
concentrated authority admittedly unhealthy 
to a dangerous degree. But it is much more 
difficult to assunie that a president, despite the 
expanding sweep of federal power, could exer- 
cise tyrannical authority over a hundred thirty 
million people organized throughout our vast 
territory into so many independent and power- 
ful units of local self-government. 

Nevertheless, it is evident that a strong 
man filling the most powerful office in the most 
powerful nation in the world will impress his 
ideals and methods on the thought and action 
of millions of people. In time, a large fraction 
of the population may become so dependent 
on his leadership that they will follow him 
almost blindly. At the same time, the sense of 
his personal domination will become more and 
more offensive to many who are not outright 
opponents. Masses of people who like him and 
esteem his public service will feel that the men 
and measures that constitute a democratic 
government should not be personal selections 
to carry out a one-man policy. They will feel 
that, in the somewhat inefficient but safe 
processes of popular government, men and 
measures should be selections by the people as 
a whole to carry out for the people public 
policies that are a product of the people. 

It is the everlasting problem of democratic 
leadership to gain the efficiency of a disciplined 
organization, supported by a loyal following, 
without transforming the leader into an auto- 
cratic, self-perpetuating boss. There is a sound 
instinct, although often fortified by low mo- 
tives, in the resentment that rises against long- 
continued political control by even high- 
minded, faithful public servants. 

A party organization deeply entrenched in 
power becomes unresponsive to public opinion, 
as has been demonstrated over and over again. 
A leader too strong to be opposed in minor 
matters inclines more and more to make his 
own decisions as to what is good for the people, 
with less and less effort to determine what they 
think is good for themselves. The exalted and 


overworked chief executive of a great nation 
may try as he will to remain in close contact 
with the daily living and thinking of the peo- 
ple. He will be compelled to gain his under- 
standing of popular feeling to an undesirable 
extent from a small number of close associates 
who are helping him execute his plans and are 
reporting back on how they are working. Op- 
position criticism of every variety must neces- 
sarily be discounted. Much of it will be so 
biased and ill-informed that a self-confident 
leader can be easily persuaded to ignore it or 
to spend more energy in destroying than in 
trying to understand his opponents. 


L. IS, HOWEVER, an undeniable check on 
the perpetuation of political power that its 
responsiveness to public opinion must be sub- 
mitted to popular judgment, not only in the 
nomination and election of a president, but in 
the re-election of the House and one third of 
the Senate every two years. Also, it is pe- 
culiarly evident at the present time that op- 
position within and outside the majority party 
grows steadily in strength as the accomplish- 
ments of those in power fail to satisfy the 
electorate. 

Thus, the question may be propounded in 
the form that it is frequently asked by foreign 
observers: Why should there be any objection 
to an effort to continue a president in office so 
long as he must in the end command a majority 
or at least a decisive plurality vote? 

To put the question in another way: What is 
the value of the third-term tradition which 
would justify a president who could be re- 
elected in refusing to seek re-election? 

Again, it is well to point out that this ques- 
tion must be answered not in terms of the 
merits of a particular president but on the 
assumption that the President would be the 
popular choice if it were not for the feeling 
that it is more important to maintain the 
third-term tradition than to continue him in 
office. 

It is undoubtedly almost impossible for the 
average man to eliminate his personal pref- 
erences in answering this question. If today 
the voters were asked to choose between Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. X, for the nomination, or 
between nominee Roosevelt and nominee X, 
for the election, it is practically certain that 





Will He? Should He? 


nine out of ten, regardless of expressed reasons, 
would vote according to personal preference 
tather than according to a carefully reasoned 
judgment. In the election, confirmed partisans 
would generally stick by the party regardless 
of the candidate; confirmed independents 
would generally vote for the candidate they 
preferred regardless of his party. One can feel 
reasonably sure that only a small percentage 


would vote against a third-term candidate 
whom they personally liked in favor of a less 
liked opponent, just to preserve the third term 
tradition. (Many who cited the third-term 
tradition in opposing Mr. Coolidge’s candidacy 
in 1928 are silent about it now that Mr. Roose- 
velt is the potential candidate.) 

Accordingly, if there is any merit in the 
third-term tradition as a part of our unwritten 
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political law, the time to consider the issue 
objectively is before it is submerged in a choice 
between two men. If it be a valuable safeguard 
to democracy to insure that no man shall use 
the extraordinary power of the presidency for 
more than eight years to impress the influence 
of his personality on the country and to fill 
public offices with his appointees, then not 
even an admirable president should break 
down this safeguard and provide a precedent 
for the perpetuation of an undesirable and 
ruthless chief executive. If it be unhealthy for 
millions of democratic voters to substitute 
trust in a man for allegiance to principles and 
methods of government, then a faithful servant 
of democracy may well feel that the third-term 
tradition provides an invaluable check on any 
tendency toward personalized government. 

It is my conviction that President Roose- 
velt is keenly sensitive to these merits in the 
third-term tradition. He invariably considers 
his actions in relation to the background of 
American history, and, when he breaks a prec- 
edent, I am sure he does it in the belief that he 
is establishing a better precedent. 
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IL 1s wor pirricutt for me to assume 
that President Roosevelt might challenge the 
third-term tradition if, in the course of the 
next year, the United States should become 
deeply involved, even as a neutral, in the issues 
of an international conflict and if apparently 
our future destiny hung on a choice of leader- 
ship in which he alone presented the alterna- 
tive to what he regarded as a dangerously 
wrong leadership. In this event a majority of 
the American people might be expected to 
support his challenge. 

It is, however, much more difficult to judge 
what President Roosevelt would do or should 
do in a situation which is more likely to con- 
front him. 

He has spent his energies for many years in 
organizing and making effective a political 
machinery responsive to his ideals of social and 
economic justice. He transformed a political 
party that was emotionally liberal and practi- 
cally conservative into a powerful instrument 
of far-reaching reform. 

k.. Now he sees the democratic forces which he 
is leading moving toward a decisive battle 
with the other major party, which has been 
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steadily gaining strength and confidence: 
He sees his own party not merely weak- 
ened by factionalism but dangerously divided 
by a strongly organized revolt against his 
leadership. 

He faces the issue as to whether the perma- 
nent values of his work are seriously to be 
impaired by the recapture of political control 
of both major parties by the conservative forces 
he had driven out of power. In such a situation 
is the third-term tradition more important 
than the preservation of ome party, whether 
in or out of power, as a militantly progressive 
organization? 

Opponents will not agree with this analysis 
of the issue that faces President Roosevelt, but 
it seems to me that this is the way it must 
present itself to him. If so, what are the in- 
evitable moves that must precede and finally 
determine his decision? How far will public 
opinion follow him and approve his course? 

In the first place, he must seek to defeat the 
opposition within the party, regardless of the 
immediate effect on the party fortunes. 

No man with his record of achievement and 
confidence in the rightness of his purposes 
would fail to make every proper effort to main- 
tain his leadership or to make sure that it was 
transferred to a worthy successor. This means 
that he must remain a potential candidate un- 
til the time when he can make sure that the 
national convention will endorse and continue 
his leadership in the platform it will write and 
the candidates it will name. 

Every practical politician knows that the 
moment a president renounces the ambition 
to succeed himself he lays aside his dominant 
power of leadership. All the political prizes of 
the future must then be sought through the 
success of some other man. The factional 
struggles within the president’s party are 
intensified. Even the president’s support of a 
successor has less weight than the ability of 
each candidate to gain support for himself and 
to offer the promise of victory. It is a political 
maxim that a popular leader cannot transfer 
his mantle; he can only help to make a new 
mar.tle fitted to another personality. 

The strength of the president’s position as 4 
potential candidate is decisively felt in its veto 
power. To say: “I am against A and I am in 
favor of B,” may not be fatal to A’s candidacy. 
The supporters of A may well reply that they 












have the votes and will nominate A and then 
ask whether the president will refuse to sup- 




































































d | port his party’s nominee — a difficult question. 
is | But if the president says, in effect: “I will 
seek the nomination myself rather than ac- 
1- quiesce in the nomination of A,” then the can- 
ye didacy of A is doomed to fail. 
ol The president’s power to renominate him- 
es | self might be severely tested on a third-term 
mn | issue, but the odds favor the attempt of any 
nt | reasonably popular president to control his 
er | party convention. If the national leader is 
ve | repudiated by his own party, then that party, 
having condemned itself, is surely going to be 
sis | rejected by the voters. 
ut This brings up a particularly plausible argu- 
ist — ment that can be made against a third-term 
n- | nomination. That is the contention that the 
lly | party itself may be coerced by the use of presi- 
lic | dential power into renominating a man who 
otherwise would not be the free choice of the 
he | party. Essentially, however, this is a complaint 
he | of injury to a political party and not of harm 
to the nation — because the final verdict will 
nd | be written in the free ballots of the entire 
ses | nation. In any event, it can hardly be de- 
in- | nounced as sin for a president to use the power 
vas | of his office in every practical, honorable way 
ans | to develop a successor who shares his convic- 
un- | tions as to how that high office should be 
the | administered in the future to advance the 
nue | public interest. 
and V 
the So we rook forward to the time of the 
‘ion | national conventions with fair certainty that 
ant | there will be a strong movement to renominate 
sof} President Roosevelt—a movement which 
the | must have had his tacit support, even though 
ynal | in his inner thought he may not want the 
are} nomination. And it becomes pertinent to ask 
of a} why should he, if enjoying good health, not 
y of | wish to run for another term? 
and There are many reasons, but one might have 
tical | predominant force. 
isfer If the President should gain renomination 
new} at the expense of defeating an irreconcilable 
as & 
veto 
m in 





WHY NO THIRD TERM? 


In an early issue: 
‘Rich Young Man Makes Geod,”’ 
the story of Geverneor Vanderbilt of Rhode Island 





opposition, he would campaign against three 
major obstacles. First, there would be the 
antagonisms in the party which, if they did not 
produce a revolting party, would deliver a 
substantial vote to the Republican candidates. 
Second, there would be the third-term issue, a 
dangerous weapon in the hands of a skillful 
opposition. Third, there would be the inevita- 
ble popular reaction after eight years of reform 
and disillusionment for masses of discontented 
people, who are always hoping for miraculous 
progress through a change of political leader- 
ship and are always being disappointed. No 
one appreciates more keenly than the President 
that it would be a political miracle for a re- 
forming administration to retain public sup- 
port for eight years. Liberals can never satisfy 
the ardent hopes which they arouse. Their 
following never has the unity of masses of 
conservative-minded folk who are more willing 
to bear the ills they have than to suffer new 
hardships in seeking to better their lot. 

Whoever is president from 1941 to 1945 is 
going to have a tough job. Four years more of 
public responsibility and internal dissension 
might nearly ruin the Democratic Party. Four 
years of new responsibilities for an unregen- 
erated Republican Party may ruin that party. 

Perhaps in the long view the public interest 
and the Democratic Party interest might be 
served if the Democratic Party retained its 
progressive principles and leadership but, be- 
hind a less popular standard bearer, lost its 
supreme responsibility and then patiently 
waited and prepared for its restoration to 
power in 1944. 

It is not unreasonable to believe that such a 
line of reasoning might precede the final de- 
cision as to whether there will be a third-term 
issue in the election of 1940. But it does not 
seem reasonable to believe that any decision 
will be made until the time arrives when that 
decision can no longer be postponed. 

A movement to renominate the President 
does not mean that a decision has been made 
but that a decision is being postponed to the 
time when it can be made most effective. 







New Jersey’s Giant Cancer 


by J. L. BROWN 


ens ARE GENERALLY CONSIDERED to 
be trying times. Millions of unemployed require 
some form of public aid; and municipal, State, 
and federal officials rack their brains to dis- 
cover new sources of revenue. 

Yet there exist all over the land valuable 
pieces of real estate which are wholly tax-free. 
An official government survey of fifty-two 
cities of more than one hundred thousand 
population indicates that in those places alone 
the value of tax-exempt property totals the 
fabulous sum of $11,084,918,000. Of this 
amount, $7,912,985,000 worth was publicly 
owned, but no less than $3,171,933,000 worth 
(28.6 per cent) was privately owned. 

In so many words, therefore, while politi- 
cians toy with the idea of assessing the already 
impoverished masses with sales taxes and in- 
come taxes in the lower brackets, three billions 
of dollars in private real estate are free from 
the burden of taxation. Discounting the value 
of property claimed to be used solely for educa- 
tional, religious, or charitable purposes, there 
is yet, in these fifty-two cities the amazing total 
of $641,408,000 of private property which 
earns a profit for its owners but still pays no 
taxes. 

How can this astounding situation exist? It 
will be illuminating to focus attention on 
one single instance of special privilege and see. 

The State which boasts the largest concen- 
tration camp — Jersey City — in the country 
can also claim to have within her borders the 
largest and most persistent cancer in our his- 
tory — a vast corporation which has been tax- 
free for 149 years. Bearing the euphonious and 
pompous title of The Society for the Establish- 
ment of Useful Manufactures (generally short- 
ened to SUM), it had a romantic beginning, 
having been founded shortly after the close of 
the Revolution by no less a man than Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

Congress, which for some time had pondered 


ways and means of aiding the infant nation, in 
1790 passed a resolution directing Hamilton, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, to report on the 
means which might be taken to promote manu- 
facturing industries in this country. 

Bent on a personal survey, the Secretary in a 
few months stood at the crest of the Passaic 
Falls, in New Jersey, the largest natural fall of 
water in the United States east of Niagara. The 
legend has it that Hamilton’s face glowed with 
a great inner vision at the sight. He believed 
that he had come upon the future industrial 
center of America and so informed Congress: 


It may be announced that a society is forming with 

a capital of . . . at least a half-million dollars, on 

behalf of which measures are already in train for 

prosecuting, on a large scale, the making and print- 
ing of cotton goods. 

But somehow the greatest Secretary of the 
Treasury failed to disclose one important fact 
—namely, that he himself was the moving 
spirit behind the Society, the parent of the 
aforementioned Society for the Establishment 
of Useful Manufactures. The secret of, its 
mounting prosperity can be found in the ex- 
traordinary privileges with which he invested 
it. 

Its promoters, taking a cue from him, gob- 
bled up all the acreage surrounding the Falls 
and even took title to the bed of the Passaic 
River. The charter, granted by the State Legis- 
lature, handed virtually complete control over 
the rivers of northern New Jersey to them; it 
allowed them to conduct lotteries to raise 
money and, most important of all, gave the 
Society an unheard-of gift of perpetual tax 
exemption. As a further token of good will, the 
Legislature lent the Society ten thousand dol- 
lars of State funds, which loan, parenthetically, 
was finally paid back in the form of some cem- 
etery lots valued at five hundred dollars in the 
aggregate! No wonder New Jersey textbooks 
speak of the deal as “‘the worst in history.” 
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But don’t blame it wholly on the gullibility 
of the early legislators. Mr. Hamilton sold 
them something in the name of patriotism. 
He produced a lengthy and enthusiastic pros- 
pectus, which read in part: 

The establishment of manufactures in the United 
States . . . will be found of the highest importance 
to their prosperity. It seems an almost self-evident 
proposition, that communities which can almost 
completely supply their own wants, are in a state of 
the highest political perfection. . . . But there are 
reasons which strongly recommend the State of New 
Jersey for the purpose. It is thickly populated — 
provisions are there abundant and cheap. . . . Its 
situation seems to insure a constant friendly dis- 
position. 

The promoters agreed heartily and at once 
hired Major Pierre L’Enfant, designer of the 
City of Washington, to map out plans for huge 
factories and a great city. But in short order — 
as often happens with practical men of affairs 
—they fired the gifted Major. His ideas 
seemed too grandiose and tooexpensivetothem. 

Peter Colt, hard-headed ancestor of the 
shooting-iron family, took his place. He did not 
allow the natural beauty of the Falls to deter 
him from building watercourses, dams, and 
raceways. 


A NICE LITTLE BIT OF REAL ESTATE 


FRor asour turer years the Society 
dabbled in manufacturing, making no at- 
tempt, however, to produce the myriad articles 
promised, such as paper, diapers, shoes, thread, 
carpets, blankets, wire, and so forth — items 
which were then imported from abroad and the 
cheap domestic availability of which had been 
held out as a goal of the SUM. 

By the end of 1795, the Society, crippled by 
the defalcations of its patriotic promoters, was 
ready to fold up. Of some $500,000 subscribed 
by the public, about $294,000 had been wasted 
or stolen by officials of the company. 

The stockholders actually met for the pur- 


pose of dissolving it. But the Colts, who had | 


acquired a controlling interest, persuaded them 
to reconsider on the ground that, though the 
Society was to all intents and purposes defunct, 
a charter which granted extraordinary rights 
and privileges in perpetuity was not to be 
lightly handed up. 

So the Society held grimly to its precious 
piece of paper, for many years, indeed, doing 
nothing else. It did not even hold meetings, as 
all corporations are by law required to do. Suf- 


NEW JERSEY’S GIANT CANCER 


fice it to say that, from 1796 to this day the 
Society has done none of the things for which it 
was chartered but has engaged mainly in the 
real-estate business. 

Thus the corporation which started out with 
the grandiose purpose of industrializing Amer- 
ica and wangled an extraordinary tax-free 
charter on the strength of it has become a mere 
landlord. Far from encouraging manufactures, 
it has assumed the character of an octopus, 
preying on the industries and the residents of a 
whole State. 

On one occasion, the City of Paterson had to 
pay it $1,000,000 in order to draw a limited 
number of gallons of water from the Passaic 
river daily. For diverting water from a tiny 
stream, Newark was required to pay $35,000; 
while Jersey City handed over $250,000 for the 
privilege of using the water of another river. 
Not one of these and other cities has dared to 
use the natural waters of the State without 
asking permission and paying a price. 

The people, in fact, have no means of know- 
ing when they will be billed. 

In 1924, a public water-supply commission 
constructed a dam on the faraway Wanaque 
River for the purpose of insuring purer water. 
In a few months the Society suddenly pre- 
sented a claim for large damages. The theory 
was that, since the Wanaque River flowed into 
the Pompton River, which in turn emptied into 
the Passaic, the water belonged to the Society 
at the source. This, of course, would take in 
water on mountainsides and possibly even in 
the clouds, but the claim was compromised for 
$225,000, paid out of the pockets of hard- 
pressed taxpayers. 

The Society magnanimously granted, in re- 
turn, the right of the public to better water, 
“in so far as the Society had any right or title 
to make such grant.” In other words, the com- 
pany, not being clear itself on the extent of its 
vested interests, was nevertheless exacting 
tribute from all who dared question its preda- 
tory grip. 

One need hardly wonder, then, that it has 
declared dividends of 120 per cent and more. 
Perpetually tax-free, claiming title to the rivers 
of a wealthy commonwealth, it annually pours 
a golden return into the coffers of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., the George F. Baker estate, and the 
First National Bank of New York City, who 
now own the stock. 
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THE FORUM 


Naturally, the Society forms a burning issue 
in New Jersey. 

It owns some four million dollars’ worth of 
real estate (exactly how much no one knows 
for sure), enjoys police and fire protection and 
all the benefits of a modern community, yet 
contributes absolutely nothing to their support. 
Moreover, it acts as a holding company for an- 
other concern controlled by the same interests, 
thereby robbing the State of more taxes. Many 
of the older mills of the Society are so dilapi- 
dated as to be a menace to life and limb, yet 
these properties find ready tenants because the 
rental is cheap. The SUM is a thorn in the side 
of other millowners who, having to pay taxes, 
must charge more rent. 


LEGAL FUTILITY 


Tiare Soctery is thus a cancer in the body 
of the people. 

But how eradicate it? For more than a cen- 
tury attempts have been made. 

The most important obstacle was for long 
believed to be the celebrated “‘ Dartmouth Col- 
lege” case, decided by the U. S. Supreme 
Court in 1819. That decision, it will be re- 
called, holds that a charter is a contract which 
may not be altered by a State. 

In 1916, however, a noteworthy victory was 
scored by the people. The State compelled the 
Society to contribute to the 
support of the public schools. 

Then legal students un- 
earthed the “Charles River 
Bridge” case, wherein Chief 
Justice Taney had observed, 
in 1837, that special franchises 
which are granted in order that 
they may be exercised for the 
public benefit carry with them 
the implied condition that they 
may be lost by a misuser or 
nonuser. 

With this decision as his 
weapon in 1933, Charles H. 

Roemer, a former City At- 
torney of Paterson, stirred the 
authorities to action. He pro- 
posed to invoke the ancient 
writ of Quo Warranto to test 
the right of this private cor- 
poration to continue to enjoy 
its special privileges. Proclaim- 


ing that “one hundred and fifty years of special 
privilege are enough,” Roemer appealed to the 
State Supreme Court for relief. He urged the 
repeal of the charter or, at least, the tax- 
exempt provision, for the reason that the 
company itself had violated its terms. There- 
fore, the State, as an offended party, would 
be merely putting into effect a fundamental 
rule of the law of contracts, as expounded 
by Chief Justice Taney of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

The Society responded that in renting out 
mill space it was engaged in such a peculiar 
public service as to entitle it to remain tax- 
exempt. 

Whereupon Roemer played his trump card. 
He served notice that he would demand a jury 
to pass on the simple question of fact, namely, 
whether the company was violating its own 
charter. 

The Society for the first time in 145 years got 
nervous. Whereas for generations its interests 
had been ably served by the aristocratic law 
firm of Lindabury, Depue and Faulks, a new 
attorney suddenly appeared in its behalf. He 
was John Milton, close henchman of Boss 
Frank Hague and described by an ex-judge as 
“Hague’s bagman.” 

Milton suavely proposed that the venue of 
the trial be placed in some remote county, a 

request seldom granted. 

The decision lay with Justice 
Harry Heher, ex-chairman of 
Hague’s State machine. 

Without waiting for a rul- 
ing, Roemer tactfully shelved 
his best weapon—for a more 
propitious time. 

In October, 1936, Roemer 
brought the entire matter be- 
fore the State Supreme Court. 

The Chief Justice of the 
court is Thomas J. Brogan, 
formerly Hague’s personal at- 
torney, who had saved the 
political boss from a jail sen- 
tence during a legislative in- 
quiry into his phenomenal 
income. He allowed Roemer a 
half-hour to present his argu- 
ment, but so merciless was the 
badgering from the august 
bench that at the end of that 





HYMN IN TIME OF PERIL 


time Roemer had not been able to give a 
coherent and connected account of the case. 
John Milton and his aide were allowed a full 
hour to present the Society’s side. 

The decision, of course, favored the Society. 
Roemer had asked only that the perpetual-tax- 
exemption privilege, granted on unfulfilled 
representations, be abolished. The Court 
brushed this aside and, in effect, agreed with 
the Society that in acting as a landlord and 
servicing its tenants it was thereby engaged in 
such a unique enterprise as had induced the 
early legislature to bargain away a sovereign 
right. It disregarded completely the preamble 
of the act granting the charter: 


Whereas it is represented to this Legislature that a 
subscription has been made, for the purpose of in- 
troducing and establishing manufactures . . . and 
whereas the aid of the Legislature has been re- 
quested ... and whereas it appears... that 
the granting of such aid will be conducive to the 
public interest... . 

The court, with a final ironical touch, 
scolded the people for making an attack 
“against the right of the Society to further en- 
joy the fruits of its irrepealable contract.” 

Roemer then carried the battle to the high- 


est tribunal in the State, the Court of Errors 
and Appeals. 

Recently it handed down its decision, agree- 
ing with the Supreme Court. 

All the judges of the Supreme Court are like- 
wise judges of the higher court, thus confirming 
the indictment of the cobbler in “Pickwick 
Papers”: 


I appealed; the case come on before three or four 
very sleepy gentlemen, who had heard it all before 
in the other Court . . . the only difference being 
that, there, they’re called doctors, and in the other 
place delegates, if you can understand that; and they 
very dutifully confirmed the decision of the old 
gentlemen below. 


Could the extraordinary Society be haled 
before the United States Supreme Court, there 
is reason to believe that its perpetual tax 
exemption would be ended. But, unfortunately, 
the people of New Jersey have no further legal 
appeal, though the Society, singularly, had it 
lost, could have appealed. 

Meanwhile, Alexander’s immortal brain child 
goes serenely on, enjoying all the benefits con- 
ferred by an orderly commonwealth but spurn- 
ing a share of the onerous burdens. 


Hymn in Time of Peril 


Lord, though in blindness, 
Upward we strove, 

Building on kindness, 
Building on love. 


Faltering, blundering, 
Higher we scaled, 

Braving a thundering 
Doom when we failed. 


Now in the darkness 
Where shall we wend, 
Fleeing the starkness 
Of things without end? 


Lord, turn our bleeding 
Feet toward the day; 
Break our misleading 


Idols of clay. 


Lord, while Thy burning 
Vision we see, 

Grant us the yearning 
And will to be free. 


Elias Lieberman 





The News Abroad 


A Ministry of Information 


by VERNON BARTLETT 


T. THE MYTHICAL MAN in the moon, the 
political map of our world would look like 
nothing so much as the sort of pattern of over- 
lapping circles drawn by any child with a com- 
pass and a piece of paper. 

Einkreisung, “encirclement,” is fast replac- 
ing Lebensraum, “living room,” as the most 
popular word in the vocabulary of official Ger- 
man propagandists. The desire to convince the 
German people that England does not want to 
“encircle” them is the incentive behind every 
conciliatory reference to Germany in a British 
speech. The Germans are worried by the 
British-French-Turkish-Rumanian-Polish cir- 
cle. The French are worried by the German- 
Italian-Spanish circle. The Russians are wor- 
ried by the Japanese-Italian-German circle. 
The Baltic States are surrounded by potential 
enemies who desire to thrust their friendship 
and protection on them. The whole darned 
world is encircled by fear. 

The most important job in the world today 
is to convince the German people that the most 
dangerous and unpleasant circle of all is the one 
which their own government is building round 
them, with its autarchic foundation to keep in- 
side every pfennig that can be made available 
for armaments and its high walls of suspicion to 
encourage them to use those arms when Hitler 
decides the moment has come. 

The Fuhrer lost dangerously in prestige in- 
side as well as outside Germany when, contrary 
to all his pledges, he annexed Bohemia and 
Moravia. He must have learned that moral 
issues should at any rate be used to cover 
political acts — a discovery which the British 
imperialists of the last century found invalu- 
able — that it was not enough merely to devote 
a large and boring section of his speeches to 
excuse and explain the annexation. Therefore 
one may expect every political adventure dur- 
ing the next few months to be accompanied by 
great efforts to show that Germany is not 
responsible for it. 

Thus pinpricks in Danzig may finally goad 
the Poles into some action which will enable 
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Dr. Goebbels to convince many people in his 
own country and some people outside it that 
Poland is a bloodthirsty and brutal aggressor. 

The Hungarians, who are now very tightly 
bound to the “axis,” and the Bulgarians, who 
are left friendless and forlorn, may be induced 
to attack Rumania in order to free their 
minorities (and, incidentally, to give Germany 
her much needed oil). 

The Italians may be encouraged to attack 
either Egypt or Tunisia; and in that case the 
Russians could justifiably argue that they had 
no obligation towards the western European 
powers, since the British themselves, in their 
negotiations for an Anglo-Soviet pact, have 
been so anxious to limit it to Europe. 

The Spaniards could attempt to win back the 
Spanish territory of Gibraltar. 

And, if in all these cases there happened to be 
a large number of blond “volunteers” whose 
native language was German, that of course 
would be unfortunate, but it would not justify 
a new world war. 


Tae Brrrisu decision to set up a depart- 
ment of information in peacetime is in most 
ways a welcome, if belated, attempt to check 
this sort of propaganda, but even now one 
doubts whether the Government realizes how 
much can be done and should be done toward 
preventing war and not merely toward winning 
it when it has broken out. 

At a time when money is being spent so fast 
that noughts have no meaning, every conceiva- 
ble effort should be made to destroy the “‘en- 
circlement” myth. Admittedly it is not easy 
—one cannot for example drop millions of 
leaflets from airplanes over the territory of a 
government with which one maintains friendly 
relations. But England has not recognized the 
annexation of Czechoslovakia, and the Czechs 
are thirsty for news bulletins in their own lan- 
guage. Far more bulletins in German might be 
broadcast (and broadcast by Englishmen 
rather than by Germans, who, all too easily, 
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can be discredited by Dr. Goebbels as rene- 
gades). 

The average tourist who visits Germany 
does, it is true, take in a certain amount of for- 
eign exchange that may be turned into guns, 
possibly later to be used against the tourist, but 
also he is a humble ambassador whose tolerant 
and friendly views must help to destroy this 
myth that the British people or even the Brit- 
ish Government have any quarrel with the peo- 
ple of Germany. Therefore he should be 
encouraged. 

And, while we are talking of spending 
money, how much more England might do in 
the direction of peace through other countries 
than Germany alone. Those governments that 
look to England for credits are far more often 
treated as poor relations than as potential 
allies. 

A few days ago I was shown a beautifully 
bound volume on the struggle against disease, 
issued by a great firm of German chemical 
manufacturers and beautifully illustrated with 
old engravings. This volume, I understand, has 
been sent to practically every chemist in the 
Balkan states, and in each case on the title page 
there is a little printed dedication with the 
chemist’s own name. What small-town chemist 
could fail to be flattered by such a token? 

It is not perhaps necessary for the British to 
develop propaganda on the same scale but it is 
necessary for them fundamentally to alter their 
attitude toward the smaller nations, not one of 
whom can now — so have the values changed 
— be treated with contempt. 

For that reason one welcomes a department 
of information, although one wonders whether 
the best methods have been adopted in bring- 
ing it into existence. 

The value of such propaganda as the British 
Government has encouraged in the past has 
lain in its lack of exaggeration. And now, in- 
evitably, every word that is telegraphed, tele- 
phoned, or cabled from London will start with 
something of the same handicap as words from 
the totalitarian states. 

Had the Government been wise, it would 
long ago have faced up to the fact that England 
is engaged in a war with the totalitarian states. 
It would, in consequence, have quietly devel- 
oped every possible means of influencing public 
opinion, in Germany, Italy, and the neutral 
states, in England’s favor. 


THE NEWS ABROAD 





It already has at the Foreign Office a very 
able but very under-staffed news department 
and it should long ago have increased the num- 
ber and the prerogatives of the officials who 
work there. 

It also has an official British wireless news 
service, which goes all over the world and 
which is of value just because it is admittedly 
official and avoids anything in the nature of ex- 
pressions of opinion. If there were ten instead of 
two officials to run that service, it might have 
been possible to expand it so that certain zones 
received only messages likely to interest them. 
There are in London scores upon scores of for- 
eign correspondents who in some cases are also 
the channels through which news telegraphed 
from all over Europe reaches newspapers in far 
distant countries, and it should have been 
possible to turn every one of these correspond- 
ents into a propaganda agent in the best sense 
of the words by cutting down transmission 
costs to a minimum and by giving every possi- 
ble facility for the covering of news. 

All this could have been done without any 
talk about a ministry of information and thus 
without giving any opportunity for Dr. Goeb- 
bels to convince his spoon-fed public that every 
word from Great Britain is another bullet fired 
in the great encirclement battle. 

In the last resort, since nature abhors a 
vacuum, it will be difficult to destroy the “‘en- 
circlement” obsession unless England has 
something to put in its place. While she must 
convince the German people that the “encircle- 
ment” is of their government’s making and 
that she is prepared for any sacrifice in order to 
prevent a forcible destruction of her own insti- 
tutions and ideals, she must also convince them 
that she has a better alternative to offer them. 

The new ministry of information would de- 
serve well of mankind if it could draw up, 
before war begins, the sort of peace terms that 
peace-loving nations would wish to see drafted 
if war took place. It should be made clear that 
England does not fear war but that she would 
make concessions for peace; and nobody should 
be able to confuse the British lion with a dog in 
the manger. 

It is not enough to convince the German peo- 
ple that further acts of aggression will involve 
them in war and defeat. One would like the new 
department of information to convince Ger- 
many that only peace is profitable. 
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The Forum Quiz 


This Quiz is designed especially for Forum readers — to please them but not to measure their 
intelligence. The questions should not be difficult for the average person. They cover both 
the light and the serious aspects of politics, science, sports, business, and the arts. Counting 
2% points for each correct answer, a Smith College graduate scored 7734. A young 
business executive scored 70. Answers on p. 1x of advertising section. 


. When your precocious 5-year-old son, Agamemnon, in- 

quires, “ Pop, just what kind of painting is gouache?” 

you would very confidently reply: 

(a) “ Agamemnon, my boy, it’s much like water color 
except that the colors are opaque.” 

(4) “The colors are worked into the wet plaster.” 

(c) “Well, Funior, when the painter is done, bis work 
resembles a fine mosaic.” 

(d) “It is the grandpappy of surrealism.” 


. Which one of these American works of art is coupled 
with the wrong author? 

(a) The Devil and Daniel Webster — Stephen Benét 
(4) Grapes of Wrath — Fobn Steinbeck 

(c) Northwest Passage — C. S. Forester 

(d) All This, and Heaven Too — Rachel Field 


. One of the best and most beloved tap dancers on the 
American stage is a 61-year-old Negro with the aptly 
poetic name of: 
(a) Bubbles 


(4) Bojangles 
(c) Snitchie Britches 


(d) Tickle Toes 


. Yes, it is just 100 years ago (1839) that Abner Double- 
day marked out some lines with his cane on a Coopers- 
town, New York, playing field and thus began the 
great American game of: 

(a) lacrosse (b) tennis (c) football (d) baseball 


. He is a tall, lean man with a hawklike face, a hard- 
fisted realist in the international game of power poli- 
tics. As Minister of Foreign Affairs, he guides Po- 
land’s policies in a stormy time. His name is: 

(a) Gen. Edward Smigly-Rydz (6) Col. Fosef Beck 
(c) Marshal Pilsudski (d) Ignace Moscicki 


The first films were news events, imitations of stage 
plays. Then a ham actor came along and laid down, 
as a film producer, the whole basis of modern film 
technique, adapting his narratives to the unique 
talents of the camera. He is: 
(a) Charles Chaplin 

(c) D. W. Griffith 


(6) Mack Sennett 
(d) Cecil B. DeMille 


When a man, to use the Shakespearean phrase, is 
“hoist by his own petar,” it means that he is: 
(a) given the bum’s rush (4) bighly embarrassed 
(c) caught by the seat of bis pants 
(d) destroyed by bis own trap 


Most people loftily dismiss Adolf Hitler as a “former 
housepainter,” without realizing that he has shown 
considerable skill as a: 
(a) sculptor 

(c) etcher 


(6) water colorist 
(d) muralist 


. In the event of another world war, the fact that only 
— per cent of American foreign trade is carried in 


10. According to modern psychology, the best remedial 


step a henpecked husband can take is to: 

(a) make it seem a generous gesture for ber to stop 

(6) leave town (c) threaten to eat rat poison 

(d) pretend interest in another woman 

(e) tell ber firmly that if she does not stop it be will walk 
out 


11. One and only one of these statements is true: 


(a) More Americans marry in September than Fune 

(6) more people are married, proportionally, than a 
generation or two ago. 

(c) U.S. bas bighest divorce rate in the world 


. And only one of these statements is false: 


(a) There are icebergs in the Antarctic. 

(4) People weigh about the same at the Equator as at the 
North and South Poles. 

(c) There is practically no animal life north of the 
Arctic Circle. 


- Before Hitler came to power there were about — 


Jewish people in Germany: 

(2) 500,000 (4) 1,000,000 (¢) 5,000,000 

“I say, you old bloater,” says our cross-eyed English 

cousin, “I’m doing one of your confounded American 

quizzes, and blast me if I can remember who Beowulf 

was.” “That’s easy,” you reply. He was: 

(a) the dragon Lancelot fought to win Elaine 

(4) an Anglo-Saxon hero who slew a monster and bis 
ma — a depressing old biddy who lived in a swamp 

(c) Isolde’s faithful guard in the Wagner opera 

(d) the barassed king whom the epic bero rescued from 
the monster 


. If you’ve never read this delightful short classic, it’s 


high time to begin. It starts out: 

They order, said I, this matter better in France — You 
have been in France? said my gentleman, turning quick 
upon me with the most civil triumph in the world. — 
Strange! quoth I debating the matter with myself, That one 
and twenty miles sailing, for ’tis absolutely no further from 
Dover to Calais. ... 

(a) Candide, by Voltaire 
(4) Penguin Island, by Anatole France 
(c) 4 Sentimental Fourney, by Laurence Sterne 


Offer any foreign-trade t a cigar, and he will tell 
you that the country which buys the most goods from 
Uncle Sam happens to be: 
(a) the United Kingdom 
(c) Fapan 


(4) Brazil 
(d) Mexico 


Viewing the fine paintings on display at the two 
world’s fairs, it is easy to see that the Dutch painters 
derived most of their inspiration from: 


(a) everyday life (4) religion (c) mythology 


our own ships would be a real handicap: 


(a) 10 (4) 30 (c) 50 (d) 70 
72 


18. No, Ralph Guldahl did not win the national open 
golf championship for the third time. The winner 
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this summer was a top-flight young golfer named: 
(a) Willie Turnesa (4) Byron Nelson 
(c) Sam Snead (d) Dick Chapman 


A young man, suffering as we all do at some time from 
unrequited love, wrote his sweetheart as follows. Of 
what grammatical sin was he guilty? 

Indeed, ma’am, merely thinking about you is like riding 
on a spiritual roller-coaster, but you never reply to my let- 
ters. If you do not answer this tenth and last one, I shall 
have to break off correspondence with you. 

(a) Irish bull (4) dangling infinitive 
(c) misplaced modifier (d) cacophony 


. Lurking here among the true sentences is one skulk- 


. Practically everyone knows 


. One of these organizations 


ing untruth. Please pick it out: 

(a) Mississippi is the world’s largest river. 

(6) Michigan bas the longest coastline of any State. 
(c) The U. S. bas balf the world’s telepbones. 


Don’t be too hasty about selecting the author of these 
dramatic lines from The Conqueror Worm: 
Lo! ’tis a gala night 
Within the lonesome latter years! 
An angel throng, bewinged, bedight 
In veils, and drowned in tears, 
Sit in a theatre, to see 
A play of hopes and fears, 
While the orchestra breathes fitfully 
The music of the spheres. 
(a) S. T. Coleridge (4) Fobn Donne 
(c) Robert Frost (d) Edgar Allan Poe 


that a curvet is: 

(a) @ surgeon’s instrument 
(4) a French dish 

(c) the leap of a borse 

(d) an Indian tool 


growing out of the war once 
aimed to spread its ideology 
throughout the world: 

(a) theOgpu (6) Comintern 
(d) Knights of the White Camellia 


(c) Fascist Falanx 
(e) T.A.C. 


. Granted there are lots of other good ways to spend 


money, the Rockefeller Foundation prefers to invest 
its dollars in: 
(a) promoting peace 


(6) education (c) charity 
(d) medical research 


(e) religious education 


If agile Bobby Riggs were to meet pretty Sarah 
Palfrey Fabyan at the San Francisco fair, Bobby 
might very likely say, his voice heavy with emotion: 
(a) “Let's fall in love again.” 

(6) “Sarab, my tennis is getting better.” 

(c) “I wish I could swim like you, toots.” 


- Years ago the football championship of the “big 


three” used to mean the national championship. The 
title is still not to be sneezed at and includes: 

(a) Dartmouth, Harvard, and Yale 

(4) Princeton, Yale, and Harvard 

(c) Harvard, Yale, and Pennsyloania 


27. Do you know which planet is closest to the earth? 
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28. 


31. 


32. 





| eesti 


37. 


38. 





(a) Mars (6) Fupiter 


Or which one of these is the simplest form of animal 
life? 
(a) reticule 


(c) Saturn (d) Venus 


(2) proton (c) electron (d) amoeba 


- When you begin to fly your own plane, your tachom- 


eter will show you: 
(a) the altitude (4) wind drift (¢c) true north 
(d) bow fast the propeller is turning 


. And now both the Jews and the Arabs in Palestine are 


irked because the British propose to: 

(a) limit the Fewish population to one third 

(4) establish separate Fewish and Arab governments 
(c) recognize the land claims of Iraq 


Come to think of it, most of our American rivers 
flow toward the: 
(d) west 


(a) north (6) south 

Baseball Pitcher Carl Hubbell throws his well-known 
“Screwball,” but what was the famous pitch Christy 
Mathewson threw? 
(a) the spitball 

(c) the roundbouse 


(c) east 


(4) the fadeaway 
(d) the fireball 


. Malvina Hoffman? Anyone knows that she is a: 


(a) dancer (6) painter (c) sculptress (d) singer 


. Grandma, a dyed-in-the-wool Republican, puts 


down her highball glass and 

remarks, “F. D. R. is indeed 

my dée noire.” Very suitably, 

you'd reply: 

(a) “I don’t like bim either, 
Grandma.” 

(4) “Yes, be’s a real bero.” 

(c) “Grandma, bow long bave 
you used roulette terms?” 


35. Tom Pendergast was once 
the political boss of: 
(a) Kansas City (6) Detroit (c) Cleveland (d) Boston 


. Lately Hitler’s stooge press has been referring to him 


as Reichsmebrer, which means: 
(a) statesman-soldier (6) father 


(c) the thunderer 
(d) empire maker or augmenter 


(e) the big cheese 


A new cure for pneumonia discovered recently is: 
(a) soybean oil (b) sulfapyridine (c) nicotinic acid 


You’ve seen “Ye Olde Tea Shoppe” but do you 
know how the “Ye” was originally pronounced? 
(a) yee (6) yeb (c) the 


39. Which one of these statements is true? 


40. 


(Compiled and edited by Jo HuBBARD CHAMBERLIN) 


(a) Cromwell and Beethoven were friends. 
(4) Copernicus was a Greek. 
(c) The Schick test is for dipbtheria. 


And which one of these statements is false? 

(a) A male deer loses bis antlers every year. 

(4) 4 man from “down under” is from Australia. 

(c) Bachelors bave less chance of dying than married 
men. ; 


Roads to Peace 


A Debate on the International-Police Proposal 


U-S- 


Twenty-eight years ago a very small group of 
comparatively unknown men in New York 
formed themselves into an association which we 
called the World Federation League. At our insti- 
gation two resolutions were introduced into Con- 
gress, calling on the President of the United 
States to call a conference for world federation, an 
international police, and the limitation of 
armaments. 

Our little group went to Washington to appear 
in behalf of this bill before a bearing of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. The addresses that 
we made at that time can be found in the pam- 
phlet, “‘ International Federation for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace,” published by the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, May 7, 1970. 

As a result of that bearing the Committee took 
the best ideas from the two resolutions and em- 
bodied them in a bill under Congressman Ben- 
nett’s name. This was reported back favorably to 
the House, which passed it unanimously on Fune 
Zo. On Fune 24 the Senate unanimously con- 
curred. The bill was thereupon signed by Presi- 
dent Taft and became law. 

Its full text is as follows: 


Resolved, etc.: That a Commission of five mem- 
bers be appointed by the President of the United 
States to consider the expediency of utilizing existing 
international agencies for the purpose of limiting the 
armaments of the nations of the world by interna- 
tional agreement, and of constituting the combined 
navies of the world an international force for the 
preservation of universal peace, and to consider and 
report upon any other means to diminish the ex- 
penditures of government for military purposes and 
to lessen the probabilities of war. 

Provided, that the total expenses authorized by 
the joint resolution shall not exceed the sum of 


$10,000 and that the Commission shall be required to 
make its final report within two years from the date 
of the passage of this resolution. 


Mr. Taft sounded out some of the foreign gov- 
ernments to see if they would co-operate in ap- 
pointing similar commissions. He never ap- 
pointed the Commission, however, and, when I 
asked him later why be did not do so, he told me 
that Elibu Root told bim to “‘go slow.” 

Thus for the first time in the annals of history 
the official representatives of a great people unani- 
mously recognized and declared that the true 
philosophy of world peace required a world feder- 
ation backed by international police. It is evident 
that, if the resolution had resulted in the realiza- 
tion of its purposes, Taft would have done on a 
world scale something similar to what George 
Washington did on a continental scale. Only the 
other day President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University, Nobel Peace Laureate, 
said that the Bennett bill as unanimously passed 
by the Senate and House was “‘the most out- 
standing act of vision in American history.” 

But the principles enunciated in that Dill 
apply with even greater force today than they did 
twenty-eight years ago. Since then we have edu- 
cated the world through the League of Nations up 
to some measure of federation. What happened in 
the last war bas certainly taught the buman race 
something. To avoid what will happen in the next 
war is now the greatest moral, economic and 
political problem confronting the world. 

“Where there is no vision the people perish.” 


HaMILton Ho.t 
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[—Ineseapable Alternative to War 


by SARAH WAMBAUGH 





A, INTERNATIONAL police force is not a 
new idea. It has been discussed for centuries. 
When it was proposed by France at the Ver- 
sailles peace conference, the idea seemed too 
remote to consider. Today the urgent need 
for such a force has compelled more intensive 
thought on how it should be organized, if in- 
ternational conditions ever be such as to favor 
its establishment. 

Under the New Commonwealth Society, 
founded in 1932, a committee of military ex- 
perts from many European countries has been 
working for several years on the technical 
problems involved in an international army 
and air force for Europe, to be placed under the 
League of Nations. 

The most novel of their recommendations is 
that the force should not be composed of na- 
tional contingents but should be recruited in- 
dividually, no more than a certain percentage 
to be allowed to join from any one country. 
Although in the Saar plebiscite the League in- 
ternational force was composed of units of the 
regular armies of Great Britain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden and yet worked ad- 
mirably and without friction, we can recall too 
well that in war the system of national con- 
tingents leads to disputes over such questions 
as command, disposition of troops, and the 
like. Then, too, with individual recruitment it 
would be far easier to instill into the force 
loyalty to the League of Nations. As to the 
problem of languages, the experts point to the 
fact that there were some eight or nine in the im- 
perial Austro-Hungarian army, yet, thanks to 
a common language of command, there was no 
difficulty. For the language of command of the 
international police force the British experts 
recommend Spanish as the easiest to master. 


The first step, the experts tell us, must be an 
international air force. For the chief base they 
recommend Tunisia because it is most suitable 
strategically and, being a protectorate, could 
be easily transferred to the League. The pay, 
they say, should be generous, and the service 
should be looked on as a life career, with a 
proper pension at retirement. Each member of 
the force would take an oath of loyalty to the 
League of Nations, renouncing national al- 
legiance while the service lasts — but with the 
reservation open to every recruit that, if his 
own country should be declared an aggressor, 
he would not be ordered to serve against it 
actively in person. The expenses of the force 
would be met by annual contributions from 
the member states, the assessment being on the 
same percentage basis as are the membership 
dues of the member nations to the League as 
now constituted. 

The international force would be under a 
general staff appointed by the League of Na- 
tions and under its direction. The force would 
be used only after all avenues of peaceful set- 
tlement had been exhausted and economic 
sanctions had proven ineffective. The force 
itself, of course, would not render judgment, 
but would be employed to compel the aggressor 
— or both parties, if need be — to bring the 
dispute to court and to carry out the sentence 
there given. The function of the force would be 
not vengeance but the prevention of vengeance, 
not conquest but the prevention of conquest. 
It is the system which the political genius of 
mankind has evolved for the maintenance of 
order within the nation. There is no other sys- 
tem available for the maintenance of order be- 
tween nations. 

International good will must be cultivated. 
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Conferences around a table must continue. 
But if society is to prevent conquest and 
achieve disarmament it must have some means 
of forcing a recalcitrant nation to submit to 
peaceful procedure. 

William Penn provided that if any State 


should refuse to submit its disputes to his 
league —or diet, as he called it— then the other 
members “‘shall compel the submission and 
performance of the sentence.” Penn was right. 

Only so can the world reduce international 
anarchy to order and peace. 


Last month THE FORUM presented a debate 
on Clarence K. Streit’s proposal for “Union 
Now”? as the best of all roads to peace. The 
Editers believe that discussion of methods 
of preventing war will continue despite the 
apparent hopelessness of all such schemes 
and that the ideas of, for example, Mr. Streit 
and Miss Wambaugh are therefore worthy 
of the attention of intelligent readers. 


Ii— Persistent. Pathetic Illusions 


by NATHANIEL PEFFER 


T. INCLUDE the word “international” 
in the statement of any proposition in 1939 is to 
put a question that can be discussed only as an 
intellectual exercise. Intellectual exercises are 
interesting but of no practical utility. In no 
combination of words can the connotation of 
“international” be more fanciful than in the 
phrase, “international police.” 

Perhaps I should not have qualified by say- 
ing “in 1939.” For the truth of the postwar 
generation and its failure is that 1939 is only a 
projection of 1919 and before. 

Throughout these last twenty years all that 
went by the name international, up to and in- 
cluding the League of Nations, lay in a world 
adjacent to but at no point touching the real 
world. The so-called peace system was at once 
a vicious fraud and a fine illusion: on the part 
of those who exercised real power, a fraud; on 
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the part of numerous individuals idealistically 
striving for a better order, a fine if pathetic 
illusion. The fallacy lay in confusing the two, 
in assuming that those who conceived the pur- 
poses of the new order had any influence or con- 
trol over events or those who dictated events. 

So the League system went on, loyally served 
by the idealistic, while those who ran the world 
conducted politics on the precepts of the gener- 
ation before 1914. The great Powers were 
members of the League and gave it a kind of 
ceremonial lip service, but in or out of the 
League they acted not as members of an inter- 
national association but as individual nations 
serving nationalistic power politics. 

But, now that the debacle is being consum- 
mated and the tragic consequences are being 
gathered, is it not somewhat macabre to con- 
tinue discussing such subjects as an inter 
















national police force? Or is it masochistic or 


et | just impenetrably innocent? 
id Suppose everything Miss Wambaugh says 
t, | were irrefutable: what of it? What pertinence 


has her case to anything that exists in world 
politics? What basis is there for any such case, 
what applicability can it have, what relation to 
the political institutions of our time or the 
dominant political ideas? And what earthly 
bearing has the analogy of domestic political 
institutions and municipal law on interna- 
tional politics? 

Domestic police can act efficiently as the 
arm of the law because there is law; because 
law has the sanction of society and is the ex- 
pression of the customs and the system of 
values of the people that constitutes the state; 
because there is a state, which has the sanction 
of the people within it. Where is the analogy 
with a police force based on Tunis or Sulu and 
speaking Spanish or Finnish or Hindustani? 
Execute what law? On behalf of what body? 
On orders deriving from what center of author- 
ity? From a general staff in Geneva? Can one 
use these words seriously now? What is there 
left in Geneva in 1939 except the vestigial 
survivals of a secretariat, a lake, and heavy 
rainfall? 

Suppose there had been such a police force in 
1931, when the Japanese invaded Manchuria. 
Would it have acted? Could it have acted? On 
whose authority? Had the two or three great 
powers that dominated the League of Nations 
been willing to act to restrain Japan, they 
















































































































































ally } would not have needed a police force. Since 
etic § they were not willing, a police force would have 
wo, | been superfluous. 





The same is true of the Ethiopian case. A 
majority of the League’s members was not 
only willing but eager to take concerted action 
against Italy. Nevertheless England and 
France, the dominant powers, vetoed this 
course, for reasons dictated by their own 
diplomatic interests, real or fancied. 

And what would an international police 
force do now? At whose behest and against 
which power and to what end? 

If questions such as that of an international 
police force can arise at all, it is only because of 
the persistence of the obsession with mechan- 
isms, which by some mystic conception are 
expected to generate an international spirit and 
at the same time kill or exorcise the senses of 





























ROADS TO PEACE 





nationalism, national political vested interests, 
national economic vested interests, and the 
clash of such interests. This is contrary to his- 
tory, psychology, economics, and all human 
experience. 

No international spirit is ever going to 
emerge full-sprung out of spontaneous resolve, 
it is true; and no doubt the international spirit 
must grow with the exercise of its functions, 
with practice in the operation of the institu- 
tions that express it. And methods and instru- 
mentalities must be devised and improved with 
experience, by trial and error. The proficiency 
of the instrumentalities can and must increase 
simultaneously with the fortification of the 
spirit. 

But, before it is worth thinking about 
devices and mechanisms and organization, 
there must be some sign of change of values, 
of intents, of desires. There must be concrete 
evidence of willingness to disestablish the 
egregious nationalism now at its fanatic climax, 
to recognize the jurisdiction of law overriding 
national acts and policies, and to recognize the 
jurisdiction of some international body over 
exclusive national sovereignty. There must be, 
moreover, an attempt, with some measure of 
success, to eliminate the present bases of na- 
tional conflict, economically even more than 
politically. 

No doubt this will come one day. No doubt 
the attempt will once again be made to insti- 
tute an international society. Perhaps then the 
attempt will be more successful, especially if 
it can be kept unencumbered by the immature 
illusions which made the last attempt a 
mockery. 

But much will have to come first. The last 
twenty years must be undone — or, at least, 
the last ten. The present phase must first play 
itself out. 

Either there must first be another war, on 
the ruins of which the foundations of a new 
order are laid, or the fevers that now rack 
Europe and Asia must burn themselves out 
without war, and the nations, exhausted, turn 
in self-preservation to less anarchic methods of 
ordering their affairs, with such political and 
economic reconstruction as is indispensable to 
them. 

Until then it is waste of words to talk of 
international police forces, world courts, and 
similar nostrums. 
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Our Transpacifie ‘Axis’ 


by SYDNEY G. WALTON 


I am persuaded that the greatest single contribu- 
tion our two countries have been enabled to make to 
civilization and to the welfare of the peoples through- 
out the world is the example we have jointly set by 
our two nations. It is inherent because each nation is 
lacking in fear of the other that we have unfortified 
borders between us. It is because neither of us fears 
aggression on the part of the other that we have 
entered no race of armaments against each other. 


§...:: WAS THE TOAST of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth of England at the White 
House state dinner last June g, during the 
epoch-making visit of Their Britannic Majes- 
ties to the United States. 

It bears reading several times, because not 
until then does the force of the words chosen 
become apparent, revealing: 

1. The strength of the ties of friendship. 

2. The indictment of military ties as a link 
between nations. 

3. The emphasis on cultural understanding 
as the greatest factor in friendly relations 
between peoples. 

By implication the President drew a sharp 
contrast between the peaceful and friendly 
bonds linking the great democracies of the 
world and the military alliance forged by grim 
necessity that binds the totalitarians. 

With his full meaning in mind, let us turn to 
a map of the Pacific for a curious but highly 
pertinent discovery. 
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Adwcuoren at Bors ENDS by continents, 
with islands for its links, a geographical chain 
extends for over six thousand miles north and 
south across the Pacific. Australia, New Zea- 
land, Fiji, Samoa, Hawaii, and the United 
States — so runs the chain. Regarding Cali- 
fornia as the American mainland unit, white 
civilization throughout the chain has developed 
within a century and a half. And, right from the 
start, destiny seems to have been bent on 
epitomizing in this chain precisely what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wished to convey in his toast to 
the sovereigns of Britain. 

Dutch and probably French and Spanish 
explorers discovered both Australia and New 
Zealand long before any Englishman happened 
that way. But, when colonies finally were es- 
tablished, they were English. And they have 
remained British throughout their growth 
from struggling settlements to their present 
status — the Commonwealth of Australia and 
the Dominion of New Zealand. 

Fiji was discovered by Tasman of Holland 
but settled chiefly by British, about 1830. It 
took over thirty years of negotiations, includ 
ing three offers to Britain and one to the 
United States, before the islands became 4 
British colony. 

Samoa was discovered by another Dutch 
man, Roggeveen; but first England, then the 
United States, and finally Germany estab 
lished spheres of influence in this archipelago. 
Later Britain withdrew by agreement; America 
took Tutuila, on which Pago Pago is situated, 
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and several adjacent islands; and Germany 
took western Samoa. After the World War the 
German sphere became a mandate of New 
Zealand. 

Hawaii remained an independent kingdom 
for more than a century after her discovery by 
Captain Cook. Two or three times her course 
veered, now toward this, now toward that 
great power. But in 1898 she becamea territory 
of the United States. 

California was originally Spanish, then 
Mexican; was entered by Russia, and cov- 
etously eyed by France; but logically ended 
up as part of the United States. 

Thus it has come about, without any inter- 
national maneuvering or preconcerted strategy 
























—in fact through pure historical coincidences 






nish | — that every entity in this geographical chain, 
New after a more or less devious course, has ended 
sned | up either British or American in nationality. 

, es.) A six-thousand-mile Anglo-Saxon “axis” 





from the north to the south Pacific! In its 
character and spirit, in the values for which it 
stands, it is the direct antithesis of that other 
axis which cuts through Europe. It perfectly 
epitomizes the ideology which can be read in 









land § 2nd between the lines of the President’s toast 
o. It} and looms as a barricade against any other 
clud-| ideology that might seek to force its way across 
. thep the western seas. 





The weight of its importance naturally re- 
sides in the relations between the major units 
of the chain — New Zealand and Australia at 
one extremity and the United States at the 
other. 

The full significance of those relations cannot 
be appraised by the common ties of language 
and race alone. They mesh at too many other 
points. 

Australians and New Zealanders are frontier 
stock, and so are we. They have built new em- 
pires, and so have we. They share our youth, 
our verve, our energy; in fiber and tempera- 
ment, they resemble us much more closely 
than do even the English. 



























OUR TRANSPACIFIC ‘AXIS’ 


They are our good customers in an increasing 
volume of trade and our good neighbors in a 
growing exchange of travel — as we are theirs. 
Over the expanse of the Pacific, they face many 
of the same world problems; and, looking back, 
they can be seen sharing an interesting per- 
spective in history. With no diplomacy to 
mold it and no alliances to weld it, they have 
developed a friendship which, for intimacy 
over a vast distance, has no parallel. 

Closest and strongest ally of trade in build- 
ing good will is travel. During the past decade, 
particularly, it has become a powerful factor in 
promoting friendly relations between these 
nations of the north and south Pacific. 

Most of the overseas travel to and from 
New Zealand and Australia has always been 
between them and the British Isles. And most 
of that goes by way of the Indian Ocean and 
the Suez Canal, the remainder being divided 
among several other routes, including the 
one across the United States. Aside from this 
intra-empire travel, the greater part of the 
passenger traffic between the United States 
and the south Pacific ten years ago was for 
business, professional, or official purposes; 
only a small number of the passengers were 
tourists traveling solely for pleasure. This was 
by no means surprising, for nothing had ever 
been done systematically to develop tourist 
travel in this area. 

But the substantial growth of travel between 
the mainland United States and Hawaii, which 
took place during the 1920’s, pointed to the 
possibilities of extending tourist traffic farther 
south, while stimulating a similar flow north- 
ward. 

It was recognized, however, that a pre- 
requisite was faster and finer ships — in effect 
the seagoing luxury of the Atlantic transferred 
to the Pacific. For the modern tourist demands 
not just transportation to his destination but 
speed and comfort in getting there. 

Such a service was established with new 
ships by the Matson Line eight years ago. 
It is interesting to note that the route chosen is 
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marked by the ports along the Anglo-Saxon 
“axis” —San Francisco and Los Angeles in the 
United States; Honolulu in Hawaii; Pago Pago 
in Samoa; Suva in Fiji; Auckland, metropolis 
of New Zealand; and Sydney and Melbourne, 
chief capitals of Australia. 

These ships reduced the running time be- 
tween Australia and America by several days. 
They made a living artery of travel and trade 
along this chain of Anglo-Saxon nations and 
communities. And they brought into action on 
a constantly increasing scale the powerful 
factor of modern tourism to weave closer and 
closer international ties. 

The story of this trend is told in definite fig- 
ures. 

The depression cut trade between the United 
States and the south Pacific down to about one 
fifth of normal, and, of course, business and 
miscellaneous travel declined almost as much. 
But, while commerce has climbed back only to 
about $0 per cent of normal, travel has come 
back practically all the way. In spite of the 
still lingering depression, there were as many 
Americans sailing to Australia in 1936 as there 
were in 1929, because of the extraordinary 
increase in number of tourists. 

In the number of New Zealanders and 
Australians visiting this country, the increase 
is far greater. For, in addition to a comparable 
growth in tourist traffic, there has been a sub- 
stantial diversion to this route of regular 
travel to and from England. 


Eivivences of the American influence 
confront the visitor to these countries on every 
hand. They have adopted our five-and-ten-cent 
stores; our merchandising and advertising 
methods; our automobiles, electric appliances, 
and airplanes. There is an increasing exchange 
of scholarships and other educational activi- 
ties; a wider distribution of American books 
and magazines; a more and more extensive use 
of our phonograph records, our broadcasting 
methods and transcribed programs. And no- 
where in the world, not even in America, is the 
impress of Hollywood deeper or more per- 
ceptible in manners and modes than in Australia 
and New Zealand. 

On the other hand, much of the liberal legis- 
lation and social reform of modern years in 
this country emanated originally from Aus- 


tralia and New Zealand. Those countries have 
sent us outstanding scientists, artists, and 
musicians. And their exports to us are an im- 
portant item in our foreign trade. 

Says Frederick Paul Keppl, in Philanthropy 
and Learning, speaking of British lands in the 
southern hemisphere: 


For those of us who believe in what, for want of a 
better term, is called the Anglo-Saxon tradition, 
these far distant lands have a significance to us 
beyond anything that can be measured by their 
present population, wealth or economic importance, 
This significance lies in an essential unity of the 
spirit, an agreement as to what things are really 
worth while in life. I have confidence that, as the 
years go on, this essential unity will assume real 
importance in world affairs. 


The classic expression of the essential unity 
of which he speaks has been the long, unforti- 
fied border between the United States and 
Canada. But it is equally implicit and eloquent 
in the Anglo-Saxon axis across the Pacific. And 
there it is much nearer the center of important 
world affairs. 

The sudden shifting of our Pacific fleet back 
to the western ocean last April was a dramatic 
reminder of that fact. It was a move for pre- 
paredness in any eventuality that might 
require defense of American interests centering 
in that axis — interests which, in any conceiv- 
able turn of events, are certain to be mutual 
with those of the British countries in the south 
Pacific. 

The hectic debate here last winter over how 
far this country should extend her fortifica- 
tions in the Pacific is still another related de- 
velopment. 

A third is the growing sentiment for strength- 
ening the American merchant marine on the 
Pacific. To protect American commercial 
interests; to develop markets for surplus prod- 
ucts; to keep the nation self-sufficient in her 
economic life, regardless of the course of world 
events; and, finally, to provide a vital auxiliary 
for transport in case of war — these are being 
increasingly recognized as cogent reasons for 
expanding the merchant marine, a task which 
is already under way. 

Meanwhile, commerce, travel, culture, sci- 
ence, sports, and general good neighborliness 
shuttle busily back and forth along this 
Anglo-Saxon axis, creating a bulwark of mutual 
interest and good will on which great issues 
may, some day, depend. 
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how | about recent developments in Europe is the 
fica- | cold-blooded abandonment of war as an arbiter 
| de- | Of national territorial differences. This is par- 
ticularly disturbing when we remember how 
gth- | long we have depended on the army and navy 
“the | to settle such matters. 
rcial]| | Theonly way to account for the new attitude 
\rod- | is the now common prejudice against the last 
. her | War. In retrospect it was all either unpleasant 
vorid | OF unsatisfactory. An extensive survey indi- 
liary | cates that this feeling was not limited to the 
yeing | United States alone but was shared by all the 
s for} participants. After it was over, the Allies 
vhich | frankly admitted they were sorry they had let 
us in on it. With characteristic regard for our 
, sci] feelings, they withheld their real sentiment 
liness} until the enemy was out of hearing. But the 
this) feeling was sincere nevertheless, and for a 
utual} While they would hardly speak to us, especially 
‘ssues} about money matters. 











The general belief among the Allies was that, 








Planning for Better Wars 


by HERBERT COGGINS 


considering the time and attention it required, 
the war didn’t yield enough in the way of con- 
structive values. And even the Germans, after 
we had traveled three thousand miles and spent 
thirty billions to introduce them to our Ameri- 
can democracy, were openly critical of the way 
we did it. 

Such attitudes in themselves would not be 
serious if they did not affect war as a whole 
and tend to make it unpopular. As it is, it 
has always been difficult to get our better 
citizens, even though they give unstinted ap- 
proval to our Revolutionary and Civil wars, 
to take an active part in any current conflict. 
And, if we continue our bungling, we may as 
well give up hope of ever attracting the better 
element, who alone can give war its proper 
position and background. 

Getting away from the ideal to the practical 
side of the question, we must remember that 
war is our biggest industry. It is about the 
only one whose index curve shows no de- 
pressions, as we are always either fighting or 
preparing to fight. It makes work for millions 
and is the only industry which settles the 
unemployment problem as it goes along. 

Above all else, war is particularly to be 
cherished during a “recession,” as it has the 
makings of our greatest public-works project 
and, if properly directed, could aid in the work 
of crop and livestock control. It could take 
over the entire function of slum clearance for 
the nation; and, with more attention paid to 
property instead of devoting so much ammuni- 
tion to men, in whom there is no negotiable 
investment, it would stimulate the building 
business. This was proved in France after the 
last war. 

To do this it will first be necessary to develop 
a spirit of co-operative planning among the 
nations joining in a war. It would not be 
reasonable to expect us, for instance, to devote 
our time and artillery to increasing the build- 
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ing business of an enemy country, unless she 
guaranteed to improve ours. 

Every reliable survey bears out the belief 
that now is the time to lift war to its proper 
place in public esteem. Never before in our 
history has there been such a variety of con- 
flicts within reach of nations of even moderate 
means. 

To take full advantage of the situation in 
the face of the growing penny-pinching anti- 
war sentiment calls for action. Because of the 
present senseless demand to balance the bud- 
get, it might be inadvisable to launch an 
expensive new war along modern lines. But we 
could at least sponsor one of the conflicts 
already started and recondition it into a model 
of well-planned warfare which future genera- 
tions would be able to mention without em- 
barrassment. 


BETTER MARTIAL MANNERS 


Wars os rue past have been entirely 
too haphazard. Any thousand-dollar business 
today which operated in a manner as slipshod 
as an average hundred-billion-dollar war would 
be bankrupt in thirty days. Of course it is not 
possible here to give complete directions for 


running a war in a 100-per-cent businesslike 
way or to point out a short cut to a Utopian 
state of warfare. But we can at least suggest a 
few of the things which tend to make war 
unpopular. 

First and foremost, nearly all wars have 
been badly timed. Seldom are the contestants 
notified promptly and simultaneously when the 
war is to start. 

This alone spoils the event from a sporting 
angle and is as unethical as though only one 
or two entrants in a race were notified of the 
starting time — or as though a baseball um- 
pire allowed the pitcher to start throwing 
strikes before the batter reached the plate. 
The argument that nations are always prepar- 
ing for war and that they all get a pretty early 
start anyway is not a valid one and would not 
be tolerated in other kinds of contests. Then, 
too, if we hope to get outside backers for a war, 
they will have to know when it will begin. No 
one would bet on, much less invest in, a race 
horse which might start late. 

It is unreasonable to expect the contestants 
to send out engraved announcements of war, 
although night clubs and weddings with a much 
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smaller volume of business consider it the thing 
to do. Nor can we expect any of the niceties 
which precede even the most modest duel. 
But we ought to do everything possible to keep 
war from becoming rowdy. 

The present tendency toward undeclared 
wars especially smacks of bad manners and a 
total lack of consideration for the other con- 
testants. Even in the average vulgar street 
brawl the challengee is usually admonished to 
put up his dukes. While this lacks something 
of the polish customary in international diplo- 
matic negotiations, it nevertheless betokens a 
spirit of fair play often lacking around the 
green table. Even the more advantageous 
fighting position has usually gone to the army 
that grabbed it first, instead of allowing the 
generals to flip a coin, as they should, and 
then change positions every month. 

Equally bad, too, have been the locations of 
past wars. 

In the late great war practically no thought 
was given to this matter. As a result, both 
France and Belgium, where it was held, re- 
sented the whole affair as an example of 
extremely poor taste, comparable to a badly 
timed surprise party. Even the most hospitable 
nations who have held wars at home have 
admitted afterward that they were exceed- 
ingly inconvenient. 

In the United States we didn’t fully appre- 
ciate the sentiment of other nations in this 
matter until France sent us the rent bill for 
the use of the trenches. Things like this lead 
to an unfriendly commercial feeling that is apt 
to spread. No doubt this is where our hotels 
got the idea of instituting rehabilitation charges 
after American Legion conventions. 

If this is the treatment to be accorded visit- 
ing belligerents in the future, we naturally will 
want to hold as many wars as possible on our 
own grounds, for the sake of economy and 
convenience. The money saved in transporta- 
tion alone would help keep a war going many 
months longer. And by the use of modern 
ditch-digging equipment, a thing apparently 
not thought of in the last war, the cost of 
trenches could be so reduced that with a 
modest cover charge for the enemy we could 
cut our own expense to practically nothing. 

Ultimately, of course, the war grounds would 
have to be permanent. They should be centrally 
located and accessible to the masses. New 


















































York’s Central Park suggests itself as an ideal 
place for urban fighting, while for more pre- 
tentious engagements we could use such na- 
tional parks as Yosemite and Yellowstone. 

Some critics might complain that there 
wouldn’t be room for a first-class war in a 
city park, but we must remember that as soon 
as a war gets started it automatically makes 
room for itself. Spain has taught us that some 
very good conflicts can be held right in the 
midst of crowded cities, and we must not over- 
look our own modest efforts at Bunker Hill 
and Boston Common. 

There is no reason why the smaller parks 
and even the larger children’s playgrounds 
could not be borrowed for practice wars be- 
tween States. By using children’s playgrounds 
we could improve on Mussolini’s farsighted 
idea of enrolling six-year-old children in the 
Italian army and in this way acquaint our 
young people with the first simple steps of 
warfare at an even earlier age. 

The advantage of promoting interstate wars 
would soon be apparent, just as it is in the 
case of the minor baseball leagues. The war 
parks could be canvassed regularly by govern- 
ment scouts for new and likely fighters for the 
national army, who would be given a better 
chance for individual development and pro- 
motion. 


THE WELL-RUN WAR 


Ads is THe case with all idealistic projects, 
international war planning will provoke opposi- 
tion, especially from those who advocate war 
as a character builder. If made too convenient, 
they claim, war will not present those obstacles 
which bring out and develop the best in human 
nature. 

They overlook the fact that in planned war 
we can not only create any type of obstacle or 
struggle-producer desired but, by introducing 
psychological tests, we can pay more attention 
to the individual soldier and provide just that 
type of difficulty required to bring out the 
latent values in his nature. Highly charged 
and barbed wires, artificial swamps, poisoned 
water, mustard gas, and dumdum bullets can 
be produced on a large scale at a small per 
capita cost. By prewar feeding and culture, 
rats, germs, cooties, and a complete line of 
domestic and foreign vermin for the visiting 
army could be bred and propagated in a more 
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than natural abundance. Modern scientific 
breeding can also produce new varieties, while 
such character-building influences as poison 
ivy, poison oak, and loco weed can be made to 
grow on the battlefields with little encourage- 
ment. 

As we develop and improve war, it becomes 
apparent that the nations will have to form a 
League for Wars, with a high-salaried manager 
to make and enforce rules and handle details. 
Wars in the future will no longer be the per- 
sonally competitive affairs they have been in 
the past. They will be contests between two 
or more co-operative teams or nations. When 
we remember that a comparatively small and 
serene institution like baseball has to have a 
czar to save it from chaos and overcommercial- 
ism, we can readily see that a superactivity 
such as war will require a similar authority to 
preserve its fair name. 

Probably the first great function of the 
League will be to decide who is the winner. 
This is getting to be a difficult question, and 
we must immediately formulate some rules as 
to what constitutes a winner. 

In the World War the matter was never 
satisfactorily settled. The first count gave 
the decision to the Allies, but the official deci- 
sion based on later returns seems to favor the 
Central Powers. Some persons contend that 
America must have lost the war, since she 
paid the bill, which is usually the prerogative 
of the loser. Others insist that the mere ability 
to pay is in itself the test of a winner. 

Unless we can work out some scheme for 
settling this difficulty, the masses will eventually 
lose their interest in war and turn their atten- 
tion to such things as prize fights and Shriners’ 
parades, where the destruction is more appar- 
ent and decisive. 

It has even been suggested that we go to the 
prize ring for our solution and that battles be 
decided on points instead of on the total de- 
struction or rout of the enemy. Thus a scale of 
points or credits might be instituted, beginning, 
say, with one for the liquidation of a common 
soldier, moving up to fifty for a captain, one 
hundred for a colonel and possibly five hundred 
for a commanding general. The scale for the 
destruction of property — guns, tanks, fortifi- 
cations, etc. — should of course start higher 
and run into thousands. 

Whether this type of scorekeeping works out 
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satisfactorily or not, it is imperative that some. 


kind of decision be reached without waiting 
for a conference. Otherwise a nation might stop 
fighting and pension off her soldiers under the 
mistaken impression that she had won — and 
not discover she had actually lost until too 
late to start over again. 

The next thing to be regulated by the League 
for Wars is the unequal size of the armies. At 
present a war doesn’t tell anything about the 
fighting abilities of a nation, one perhaps hav- 
ing more men in the field than the other. It 
is just as though Yale were allowed to put 
thirty-three men on the football field against 
Dartmouth’s eleven and win the game just 
because she has a bigger enrollment. This in- 
equality, more than anything else, has taken 
the spirit of camaraderie out of war. There is 
no denying that it takes less courage to fight 
on the side of a larger army. It is this lack 
of sportsmanship which may account for the 
meager enlistment totals of our better citizens. 

This leads to another matter which should 
be settled at the outset, and that is the dire 
need of a personnel director to determine just 
what kind of men are to be allowed to partic- 
ipate in a war. 

Heretofore little discrimination has been 
shown, and almost anyone has been permitted 
to get in. It is common knowledge that our 
army is largely made up of men who are will- 
ing to fight for thirty dollars a month and that 
these cheap men are even permitted to repre- 
sent us at the front. Under such conditions it 
is understandable that our more cultivated 
citizens have shown so little interest in the 
army. Hardly a war goes by without the dis- 
covery that our ablest men — bankers, finan- 
ciers, and industrialists — have been over- 
looked in the planless selection of soldiers, 
while at the same time cheaper men are allowed 
to crowd themselves right up to the front-line 
trenches. If there is one thing we should learn 
from football and industry, it is the need of not 
more but better men. 

On the other hand, if we are to get better 
men, we must insist on an army of the open- 
shop type. It would never do to let the soldiers 
run the wars for us. Imagine the awkwardness 
of having a company of soldiers picket the 
general’s tent during a critical stage of the 
battle to demand ten cents more an hour or 
overtime for fighting after supper. Picture an 
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otherwise gallant and successful charge inter. 
rupted by a sit-down strike for more and better 
sanitary appliances in the soldiers’ dressing 
rooms. From the very first, we must inculcate 
future soldiers with the ideal of a fair day’s 
fighting for a fair day’s pay. 


SENSIBLE PATRIOTISM 


Oye or tHe main Functions of the 
League for Wars would be the building up of 
a machine for co-operation among the contend- 
ing nations. Patriotism should, of course, play 
some part in war, but it should not be allowed 
to interfere with the broader aspects. 

One of the first things that the director of 
the League must do is establish an interna- 
tional clearinghouse for the exchange of muni- 
tions and the necessaries of war. The World 
War was lamentably backward in this respect. 
In some instances supplies and munitions were 
so depleted that combatants temporarily had 
to stop fighting. The situation would have 
become very serious had it not been for the 
heroic efforts of the munitions makers, who 
at critical moments got the needed equipment 
indirectly from the enemy. True, it seemed an 
affectation to have to purchase magnetos for 
our tanks in a roundabout way through Switz- 
erland, when they could have been delivered 
quicker directly across the lines. But it was 
preferable to going without and it set a better 
patriotic example than buying directly from 
the enemy at a time when “buying German” 
was frowned on. The Germans had the same 
unnecessary difficulty in buying our copper 
for their cartridges. 

Of course the arrangements for an interna- 
tional supply of munitions will have to be 
handled diplomatically. Common soldiers who 
have been in the trenches are apt to become 
emotional, especially during the heat of battle, 
and they resent being shot by bullets made in 
their own country. A little explanation would 
convince them that this really represents a 
strategic victory over the enemy, since their 
countrymen — possibly their own relatives — 
got the wages for making the munitions, and 
their own manufacturers got the profits. 

Whatever harsh words have been said of 
munitions makers, we must admit that their 
outlook is sincerely international and we could 
safely trust them to do everything that would 
promote the easy flow of supplies to all bel- 
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ligerents, friend and foe alike. Munitions 
makers realize that the army which uses up 
its ammunition first is the most efficient, and 
unless it can get a constant supply it might 
lose a battle. In the more primitive days, when 
war was a barbarous institution, many battles 
ended merely because one of the combatants 
ran out of food or powder. This is as unfair as 
if the Yankees were declared losers of a ball 
game because their own Joe DiMaggio knocked 
their last ball over the fence when the score 
was only slightly against them. 

One of the greatest obstacles to starting a 
war is often a lack of fortifications on one side 
or the other. Without some kind of defense 
it is almost impossible to get into a modern 
conflict — as absurd as trying to get into a 
polo game on foot. 

We had an example of this during the last 
great war in the case of Holland. As a German 
officer so graphically stated, when asked why 
his army did not attack Holland, “Holland 
had no fortresses, and we could not attack an 
unfortified nation.” 

This truth is further exemplified in our own 
situation along the Canadian border, which for 
three thousand miles has been left unfortified. 
As a consequence, there hasn’t been even a 
minor scrimmage along that border for a hun- 
dred years. The situation along the Mexican 
border is almost as bad, although we have 
tried to do something about it from time to 
time. However, there has been no stability 
to the affair, owing to the lack of Mexican 
fortifications and artillery. 

The French and Germans, with their larger 
experience, understand this principle, as is 
shown by their construction of the Maginot 
and Limes lines. With similar fortifications 
along the Canadian and Mexican borders, we 
could reasonably guarantee some kind of a 
war for our children or our children’s children. 

This leads us to consider the greatest pur- 
pose of the navy — its usefulness in developing 
new wars. 

In the past, the bulk of the best fighting has 


always been on land. For this reason many 
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people, including the military authorities, look 
askance at the spending of fifty or sixty mil- 
lions on a battleship that may not even be 
fired on. They feel that a greater fighting turn- 
over could be obtained if the money were put 
into machine guns and ammunition, which get 
into use quicker. 

In addition, there is a growing class of war 
saboteurs, especially among educators, who 
point out that battleships and universities 
require about the same original investment and 
sums for upkeep and who continually play up 
the advantages of universities. It is not fair to 
charge that this criticism indicates a lack of 
patriotism; it is just a bias in favor of educa- 
tion. 

Unless we can do something to increase our 
war volume, we cannot justify either the run- 
ning expenses or the investment of our army 
and navy. 

While the Spanish and Philippine wars and 
our efforts in Nicaragua were not engagements 
of the first magnitude, they proved beyond 
a doubt that there is plenty of fighting to 
be had if only our navy will go after it. Of 
course, as compared with the nations of Europe 
and the Far East, we are in what seems a 
delicate and hopeless position from a military 
standpoint. Hemmed in on both the north and 
south by peaceful and unfortified nations, our 
only chance for a conflict is on or across the 
ocean. Some of our younger and more buoyant 
thinkers believe that a few of the Old World 
nations are anxious to challenge us to a war 
over here as soon as they finish their present 
matches on the home grounds. Some point, 
with justice, to the number of causes for fight- 
ing still unused on the other continents and 
insist that we must have a more enterprising 
navy to make the necessary contacts. 

It’s an accepted axiom that things worth 
having are worth going after. If we are content 
to sit in swivel chairs and wait for more enter- 
prising nations to bring the fighting to us, we 
will find that the only wars we will be able 
to get will be shabby old wars hardly worth 
fighting. 


‘Slick Fingers,” 


by Ralph L. Weods 





What I Believe 


by LLEWELYN POWYS 


Wax BLAKE once wrote: 


I asked the prophet Isaiah “how he dared so 
roundly to assert that God spake to him,” and 
Isaiah answered “I saw no God nor heard any in- 
finite organical perception but my senses discovered 
the infinite in everything.” 


To my mind this imaginary conversation 
between the prophet and the poet contains a 
message of the profoundest wisdom. There 
emerges out of it what our fathers would have 
called ‘“‘the true word.” To a proper compre- 
hension of life upon earth, the text, “my senses 
discovered the infinite in everything,” can 
scarcely be surpassed. The suspicion and con- 
tempt with which the idealists regard the 
senses and would have us regard them is a 
downright madness. Make no mistake, “the 
rabble senses,” as Plato called them, serve our 
turn well enough. The common reports that 
our common senses present us with afford us 
a solid enough foundation on which to build 
a workable conception of the universe. 

No philosopher ever delivered a more valu- 
able corrective to man’s erroneous mental 
processes than did Thomas Hobbes when he 
declared, ‘‘ Know then that all this is but an 
empty store of words, which has been drawn 
up and arraigned against the senses.” 

It would in truth be a hard matter to over- 
estimate the mischief that has been done to 
human life by the teachings of the mystics. 
Their meek-hearted mistrusts, appropriated to 
serve the ends of priestly power, have brought 
on the generations of men incalculable con- 
fusions. We are born at all adventure on a 
chance and petty planet that hurtles about the 
voyaging sun in an astral universe whose vast 
voids and torrential star streams stretch away 
to an incomprehensible infinity. We men, a 
race of creatures ephemeral almost as leaves, 
have been wonderfully supplied with five 
senses, the eager efficacy of which in our 
sauciness we never stint from decrying by day 


and by night. All that we have been, are, and 
will be is attributable to these same five de- 
famed wits, wits which through a subtle 
transmission of sensibility reach to so supreme 
a flowering in man’s conscious brain. 

The doctrine that the senses are liars is a 
doctrine of nervous unease very subversive to 
a healthy life-attitude. It encourages men and 
women to concentrate only half of their atten- 
tion on their earth existence; they walk, these 
men and women, upon the planet’s material 
ground and. indeed, are careful to regulate 
their lives by the usual market-day apprehen- 
sions they deny; but in the meantime they 
never forget to have one white eye cocked 
toward heaven, till it is scarcely possible for 
them to escape coming by a fall as happened to 
Johnny-Head-in-Air in the Latin Gradation. 

It is by means of such prodigious disloyalties 
that we have had so many fantastic theologies 
foisted on us— far-fetched theologies that 
have obstinately continued to interfere with 
our opportunities for natural happiness. We 
venture to hint that true religion has nothing 
whatever to do with make-believe anthropo- 
morphic fables and that, the sooner we rid our 
heads of such salvation creeds, so much the 
better for us. True religion is to honor and to 
worship life, and true morality should have but 
one aim — personal happiness. 

Our approach to existence should be much 
more humble and at the same time-much more 
proud. There is little profit to be had from 
putting our trust in elaborate sacerdotal cos- 
mologies that an hour’s secular thought would 
reveal as “human all too human.” The blunt 
fact remains that it would advantage us to 
dispense with the conventional notions of both 
God and Morality — and the sooner the better. 

The conditions of life to be witnessed on any 
single acre of the earth’s soil are sufficient to 
refute all pleasure believing that postulates 
the presence of a benevolent providence over- 
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looking the affairs of the world. “Shall there 
be evil in a city, and the Lord hath not done 
it?” 

It is also clear that morality owes its origin 
to no order out of the clouds but is a naturally 
evolved product incident to the development 
of a sensitive human psychology. 

And not only is our confidence in divine pro- 
tection and our confidence in a God-given 
morality without sufficient justification, but 
our belief in the immortality of the human 
soul also. 

Every one of these three conceits may be 
said to obscure the broad and simple path 
toward a sensible republic of the peoples. “He 
that is down need fear no fall,” and, the lower 
we pitch our claims, the safer we shall be. It 
profits us nothing to sacrifice present benefits 
for fanciful futures. No man has ever seen 
God at any time and no man has ever held 
conference with a dead man. This being the 
case, we shall scarcely be inconvenienced when 
the day arrives for the abandonment of these 
comfortable and incredible rumors. 


BR caurry is serrer than dreams. We are 
alive now. We see the sun in the daytime and 
at night we look up at the moon and the stats. 
“Our America is here and now.” It is only the 
sottish nature of our constitutions that makes 
it possible for us to swallow life in so gluttonous 
and dull a way. The secret consists in deliber- 
ately unlearning all that has to do with the 
ordinary commonplace vision and in discover- 
ing how to view life freshly — that is, with a 
heightened awareness that accords with the 
dignity of a single unattached pilgrim spirit 
who comes from nowhere and goes he knows 
not whither. Every day we should approach 
existence with senses as light and lively as 
those of a lover. No natural misfortune, no 
personal disgrace should be strong enough to 
interfere with the joy of being alive. This 
is the one supreme chance that compensates 


for all. Pain and death are to be feared; all 


else is experience. “‘Men have died and the 
worms have eaten them but not for love.” If a 
human being is out of pain, he can be and 
should be happy. 

Avarice and the lust for power, the thought, 
fashions, and values of the mob have blinkered 
our eyesight. Joy will come easily and naturally 
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to anyone if he employs to the best possible 
advantage every sense he possesses under the 
illumination of a mind eager, understanding, 
and poetical. To be able to quench thirst with 
water and to satisfy hunger with bread are 
rewards deep and ancient. To be in love and 
to be able to consummate our love — what 
gratification could have been bestowed on 
mortals more tender and more tremulous and 
more dizzy in its rapture? At such moments like 
birds of paradise we meet on the dancing 
shores of the rising sun, thrilling and quivering 
under the deepest spell of existence, under 
the power of creation, under the power of love. 

How can we be content to have the baser 
values of society substituted for the sublimer 
values of existence — the sound of machinery 
for the music of the human voice, the painted 
face for the lips and cheeks of fresh nature? 
What dullards we are to take all for granted, 
to search for a cheap romance in the picture 
houses when the very mold we stand upon is 
enchanted with the living grass that presses 
up through the paving stones glinting in the lee 
light of the moon. It might be different if our 
lives were longer and if the few decades allowed 
us between cradle and coffin had been ex- 
tended to a reasonable span. 

Yet, short as it is, what rich fulfillments are 
possible if we possess a modicum of health, 
sincerity, and imagination and are apt to be- 
come, as Jesus long ago prompted us, as wise 
as serpents. The true vision of life is the poetic 
vision, and a man can do nothing better than 
to enjoy eating and drinking, making love, 
playing with children, and talking philosophy 
with old friends. Consciousness is everything, 
the high power of surveying the simple pag- 
eantry around us with the eyeballs of Siva! 
Such awareness of the mystery of existence is 
a godlike prerogative, and, once we can escape 
from the pressing importunities of our parochial 
environment, with its personal anxieties, dis- 
appointments, and ambitions, we enter on our 
legitimate inheritance. Then at last, as we 
watch the sun rise and the moon set, the rivers 
flow to the sea, will we win to a deep freedom, 
the freedom of the wind that King David 
knew when he listened to the sound of its going 
“through the tops of the mulberry trees.” 

There is no reward belonging to life that can 
equal such an awakening from spiritual sloth. 
After such an experience, no day in our life 
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will ever again count as common, and it is an 
enfranchisement that can be won as easily by 
the poor as by the rich, that can be practiced 
by men and women living on the very simplest 
levels of human existence. 


War sxouip we not estimate justly 
the chance of our consciousness, placing a high 
value on the mere privilege of possessing 
private breath? Are we no better than pygargs 
and partridges that we should waste our days 
at such a rate — days that keep gliding by 
mirrored on the fugitive rainbow surface of an 
ocean of nothingness? 

This is the spiritual lesson that our school- 
masters with rod, ruler, and blackboard should 
be diligent to teach us. True education consists 
in persuading the young to value life for its 
own sake. The task of fitting us for making a 
living is of secondary importance and should be 
the kind of instruction relegated to humdrum 
specialists. The word “education” means the 
leading out of the mind in the old cultural sense 
to the fullest possible enjoyment of its own 
faculties. At the present time the great mass of 
human beings are sent out into the world with 
their heads packed with settled opinions on 
unsettled subjects, and until our minds are 
emancipated we can look for little betterment 
in our condition. 

As things are, we allow ourselves to be be- 
guiled by the first bait that is dangled before 
our noses and think it a great matter if we 
waste our life, the only life we shall ever have, 
in the achievement of success in business! The 
very hobos and hedge rogues choose a better 
part, for at least their empty bellies keep 
reminding them that they are alive, and the 
lice under their jackets that they are awake. 
Our follies have brought us to a fine pass. 
Separated from nature, divorced from the land, 
conditioned to function in the parochial envir- 
onments of industrial or clerkly employment, 
with our senses dulled that we scarce once a 
day feel the wind against our foreheads or 
look up at the sun with cognizance, with our 
appetites either starved or abused, we continue 
from Lady Day to Michaelmas and from 
Michaelmas to Lady Day laboring on and on 


at our unmeaning task — works that have no 
bearing whatever on the deeper issues of life, 
Small wonder our streets present so many 
faces that have been rendered foolish by 
frivolity; small wonder we are ready to snarl 
like dogs at the least provocation or even to 
welcome wars to break up so cursed a 
monotony. 

All radical and lasting reforms have been 
won by judicious compromises, and I believe 
it is possible to build up a new golden age 
on the earth without sacrificing either personal 
liberty or the deeper principles of tolerance and 
humanity. The happiness that comes to a man 
or woman through a deliberate cultivation of 
the senses is the highest happiness that can be 
had. It is a craft that requires control as well as 
license. “For who knoweth what is good for 
a man in his life, all the days of his vein life 
which he spendeth as a shadow.” If he is 
willing to forgo the pomps and prides of the 
world and is wise enough to see that the sim- 
plest and most natural gratifications are the 
most to be prized, then day after day joy will 
come laughing toward him, like a child who 
carries flowers up a garden path. To be abroad 
in the land of the living, to be able to hop with 
hope upon grass, is in itself a sufficiency of luck. 

The purpose of existence is to live freely, 
fearlessly, and fully, to prog and prog for as 
much personal happiness as we can get without 
adding to the unhappiness of others. It is a mat- 
ter of an ever present worshipful appreciation 
of the idle privilege of merely being conscious 
—an appreciation to be practically applied 
with sense, sensibility, and compassion. 

For seventy or more of the revolutions of 
the earth, round and round about the sun, we 
have been allowed a holiday out of oblivion. 
With terrifying intellects and wide-awake 
senses we have been let loose as free rangers 
on a planet of silver oceans and grass-green 
fields doomed and dutiful. It is a day, an 
hour that we have to spend as we will. Because 
no God is in the heavens and no immortality 
has been prepared for us, why should we 
despair? There is no miracle, because all is 
a miracle. There is no mystery, because all is 
a mystery. “Far off is that which exists and 
very deep — who shall find it out?” 


Coming: ‘Can Power Be Humanized?’ 
by Bertrand Russell 
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The Three-Legged Stool 


A Formula for Industrial Harmony 


by BRUCE JOHNSTONE 


Bien WHO HAS WORKED on a farm 
knows that a milking stool has three legs and 
that, if one gives way, the milker crashes. 

Industry sits on a three-legged stool, its sup- 
ports being capital, management, and labor. If 
these three stand on good common ground, all 
goes well; but, if one fails, industry crashes. 

My warrant for writing on this subject is 
a deep interest, and is based on forty years of 
work and observation. For over thirty-five 
years I have been a corporation lawyer and for 
the last nine of those years I have served as 
director on the board of a concern with a sixty- 
million-dollar payroll. My work has taken me 
to foreign countries and to some twenty-five 
States besides Illinois. 

At the outset it may be helpful to set down a 
few definitions — not, perhaps, those which 
would be used by a political economist but 
human equations learned from all sorts and 
conditions of men. 


I mention capital first, because industry be- 
came possible only when someone, having pro- 
vided for his immediate wants, had laid aside a 
bit of property on or in or with which work 
could be done and the product made available 
to others. Capital is not a commodity but a 
man with property, willing to risk that prop- 
erty in enterprise. 

Management is not a commodity but a man 
skilled in directing industry. It is through him 
that labor and capital work together. 

Nor is labor a commodity; labor is a man, 
skilled or unskilled, working under manage- 
ment with the tools and materials supplied 
him by capital. 

My main conclusions are: first, that our in- 
dustrial problem is one which involves pri- 
marily not things but men; second, that there 
is no conflict between capital and labor which 
cannot be settled if the men involved will work 
together; and, third, that, in the industrial 
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world as elsewhere, wherever there is a right 
there is also a responsibility. 


SOME RIGHTS OF CAPITAL 


Lavestors, SMALL AND LARGE, as part- 
ners in modern industry, are entitled to pro- 
tection of their property, to the honest services 
of management and labor, and to a reasonable 
return on their investment. This return must 
be large enough to pay for the risks taken; 
otherwise, risks will not be taken, capital will 
elect to be a creditor rather than a stockholder, 
and a substantial portion of the world’s re- 
sources will seek investment in bonds — to a 
considerable extent in government bonds. In- 
dustry will have lost a substantial part of capi- 
tal which would otherwise have been available. 


SOME DUTIES 


Waar are carrtar’s responsibilities? 

First, capital must see to it that the men at 
the benches are treated as human beings. 
There is no “average” workman; each man is 
an individual, a human being entitled to be 
treated as such. He has ambitions, faults, skill, 
hopes and fears. The ranks of labor include the 
slacker, the shiftless, the brilliant, the de- 
pendable, the worthy, the unworthy — and 
the same human types will be found on the side 
of capital. 

Capital must see to it that labor has reason- 
able working conditions and that proper 
measures are taken for the workers’ health, 
safety, comfort, and security. 

Capital must concede to labor its fair share 
of the product of industry, the just amount 
being admittedly difficult of ascertainment 
and probably to be arrived at only by the 
trial-and-error method. Collective bargaining 
affords a medium for such adjustments. 

In discharging its responsibilities, capital 
which, at least in the larger units, works solely 
through management must, above everything 
else, insist on fair dealing by that management. 
By “cutting labor costs,” a fair balance sheet 
may be presented for the inspection of the 
shareholders, but in the long run the driving 
manager will find that he has reaped ineffi- 
ciency and a rising expense resultant on a 
heavy turnover in the personnel of his force. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire, and it has 
been demonstrated that decent working con- 
ditions and a fair annual income through the 


pay envelope, while they may mean a sub. 
stantial increase in the number of dollars paid 
out, yield, over the years, a substantial harvest, 


RIGHTS OF MANAGEMENT 


Thus srincs vs to management and the 
rights of the human beings who compose it. 
They are entitled to the services of workmen 
who give to the job the best that is in them. 
Management is entitled to fidelity on the part 
of labor to its agreements. No group of men or 
women whose word is not good will have a rec. 
ord of prosperity. I do not speak of mere writ- 
ten agreements, which through changing con- 
ditions may become literally scraps of paper, 
but I mean the acceptance of the proposition 
that when a man’s word has been given he 
must do all that lies within his power to make 
that word good. Altered conditions may re- 
quire a change in the terms of a contract, 
but always there must be the spirit of willing- 
ness to stand by an agreement until its per- 
formance has been rendered obviously unfair. 
Management is entitled to receive fair com- 
pensation. Following recent federal legislation 
the public has been regaled with lists of salaries 
paid to corporation executives. These afford no 
real basis for judgment. No one can decide 
wisely as to the propriety of a given salary 
without knowing all the pertinent facts. There 
are cases where slackers receive five thousand 
dollars a year, and are overpaid. There are 
others where ten or twenty times that sum paid 
to a chief executive are a wise investment. A 
man who can decide properly and promptly 
the questions presented to the head of a cor- 
poration having gross earnings of a million 
dollars a day has a value to the stockholders 
which is almost incalculable. He does not fix 
his own salary — it is not the custom in Amer- 
ican business to make gifts to corporate offi- 
cers; the salary of an executive is determined 
by his value in the market. A twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar man in a two-hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar job is an expensive luxury; one 
major blunder on his part may easily cost his 
company millions. 


MANAGEMENT’S DUTIES 


The responsistumies of management 
are heavy, for they are the point of contact be- 
tween capital and labor, the point where fric- 
tion may develop. 
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Management’s first and greatest responsibil- 
ity is the maintenance of a spirit of tolerance — 
the lubricant of industry. 

It is common knowledge that the safe oper- 
ation of any machine requires constant guard- 
ing against friction. On San Francisco Bay, 
when I was very young, travel on the ferry- 
boats was a never-ending source of pleasure. 
On every trip across the bay sooner or later we 
would find our way to the main cabin and 
there through a plate-glass window watch the 
operation of the “walking beam” as the pistons 
rhythmically rose and fell. Regularly the oiler 
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on- | would appear from the depths and, with shin- 
er, | ing, long-nosed oil can in hand, clamber around 
ion | the plunging pistons and see to it that the oil 
he | cups were full. A steady supply of oil was main- 
ake | tained at every point in the machine where 
re- | friction might possibly develop. The oil of 
ict, | tolerance is no less essential in human rela- 
ng- | tions. 
Der- Management should seek as one of its first 
air. | great objectives the regularization of employ- 
om- | ment; it must level off the peaks and valleys 
‘ion } in payrolls; it must spread out the work or, if 
ries | the industry be one essentially seasonal, it 
1no | must take on new lines. 
side | The prime objective is that labor be offered 
lary | the opportunity to work throughout the year. 
1ere | This need not mean employment for some and 
and } layoffs for others; it may well be that when 
are | business is slack the entire force may work but 
aid | three or four days in each week. Nevertheless, 
t. A | if the employees can be assured of their fair 
ptly } annual share in the product of their labor and 
cor- | know that they can count on fifty-two pay 
lion | checks a year, they can ride through any ordi- 
ders } nary period of hard times, and the problem of 
t fix | unemployment for that business will have been 
net- | solved. 
ofi- | In many industries this objective was for 
ined | years deemed impossible of attainment, and 
five- | yet it has been repeatedly accomplished. There 
hou- | are some industries — in the field of agricul- 
one | ture, for example — where certain forms of 
t his | work are seasonal and last for but brief periods 
ineach year. Here the solution is more difficult, 
but California has shown that, in dealing with 
such work as fruit picking, ways may be found 
nent | to offer to the human beings engaged in such 
yo seasonal occupations the opportunity for gain- 
ric- 








ful labor throughout the entire harvest year. 
No industrial nation can hope for a happy 











THE THREE-LEGGED STOOL 


or even a peaceful existence so long as millions 
of men, able and willing to work, are denied 
the opportunity. 

I have heard spokesmen both for capital and 
for labor bluntly declare that, in the industrial 
world, labor and capital are inevitably at war, 
each striving to wrest advantage from the 
other. War tolerates many things, even spies 
within the enemy lines. Once grant that in- 
dustry is a co-operative venture, admit the 
validity, if you please, of our three-legged 
stool, and espionage becomes unthinkable. 

Management must maintain an open-door 
policy; always it must be ready to listen to la- 
bor. In a concern employing thousands of 
men, grievances cannot be considered in mass 
meeting; it is necessary that spokesmen be 
selected. As a general rule the best spokesmen 
come from the ranks of the men themselves. 
The men in a given plant are better able to 
know the conditions and needs of their fellow 
workers than anyone called in from the outside. 
On the other hand, repression of the right to 
organize in some industries has made it diff- 
cult for employees to take the lead themselves 
for fear of reprisals. But, whoever the spokes- 
men, if they are in reality chosen by the ag- 
grieved men themselves, it is difficult to see on 
what ground capital can object to the per- 
sonnel of the representative committee. Own- 
ers and managers do not hesitate to call in 
lawyers or experts to represent them. Gener- 
ally speaking, it is fair to say that in American 
industry today the open-door policy is becom- 
ing the rule; the time is passing when an in- 
dustrialist can acquire merit among his fellows 
by announcing that he has “nothing to arbi- 
trate.” 

Management is under the duty of rendering 
a strict accounting to the absent and scattered 
owners of a property. This duty is obvious, 
but it must be discharged without the evasion 
of moral issues. Over and over again I have 
heard directors or trustees explain that, if the 
property involved were their own, their course 
of conduct would be clear but, as they were 
merely trustees for a property whose owners 
were scattered and absent, they felt con- 
strained to blink the moral issue. For example, 
they would deal with a labor racketeer in 
order to escape the danger of grave loss to the 
property in their charge. In this, it seems to 
me, they err. It must always be remembered 


that no money could be received by the rack- 
eteer unless someone paid that money. A 
trustee must be a faithful steward, but it is 
neither expressed nor implied in the terms of 
his employment that he surrender his own 
moral standards. 


THE RIGHTS OF LABOR 


Torn now to the rights of labor. 

First and foremost is the right to be treated 
as human beings, with decent working condi- 
tions and some security in a job. 

Through long years (and often, it is to be 
regretted, against the opposition of capital) the 
working conditions of labor in America have 
been steadily improved. Safeguards which 
should have been installed as a matter not 
only of decency but of economy have been en- 
forced on all employers by legislative enact- 
ment. The physical hazards of industry, which 
for years were borne on the overburdened back 
of the laborer, have finally been shifted to in- 
dustry itself. Workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation has become the rule, and men injured in 
the course of their employment are no longer 
obliged to bear the whole burden. 

It should be a cause of regret to capital that 
it did not put through these changes on its own 
initiative. Here and there a humane manage- 
ment introduced the principle of compensation 
for injury or death in the line of duty. The Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association, no less 
than labor bodies, economists, lawyers, and 
social workers, shared in the movement. 
Nonetheless it was only after a long fight with 
inert or obstructive employers and trade bod- 
ies that legislatures compelled recognition of 
the principle that death or injury in the course 
of employment is one of the operating expenses 
of that industry and that compensation there- 
for is to be paid as a matter of course and 
added to the cost of the product. And there 
must still be fought through the half-won fight 
to protect workmen from the ravages of occu- 
pational disease. 

But, casualties and disease aside, the great 
human desire among workmen is for some 
sense of security in the job and protection in 
old age. No one ever put more poignantly the 
case for social security than the old Clyde 
docker when he said: “Heaven? ’Tis a place 
where ye can wake in the mornin’ and know the 
job is safe for the day.” 


I hold no brief for the form of the present 
federal social-security act; but that the worker 
should be afforded some sense of security, some 
assurance that his pay check is not going to be 
stopped suddenly or his last years spent in a 
poorhouse I do believe. Whether this assur. 
ance should be given by State or nation is a 
debatable question; that it should not be left to 
industry alone is, I think, clear. 

An appreciation by capital, with its reserves, 
of what a layoff means to labor, without re. 
serves, would go a long way toward convincing 
industrialists that one of their prime obligations 
is the assurance of steady employment. 

Labor is entitled to a fair share in the prod- 
uct of the industry. So long as capital contin- 
ues to regard labor as a commodity, to be 
bought at so much on the hoof, there is no 
hope for real progress in industrial affairs, 
When capital realizes that labor is human, isa 
vital member of the trinity that lifts industry 
to its modern state, the fair solution will be in 
sight. 

Wage rates are not important; the vital 
thing is that the workman get a reasonable 
annual income as a result of his toil. He is en- 
gaged in a co-operative enterprise of which he 
is an essential member. 

Alec Smith, a Midwestern manufacturer, 
hit on a solution that seems to work well. 

He had found that over a period of years, 
regardless of wage rates, a certain portion of 
the industry’s gross receipts, varying from 18 
to 20 per cent, went to labor. His employees 
had organized themselves into a union within 
the plant, and an agreement was reached with 
them whereby 20 per cent of all receipts were 
allocated to labor. Each workman was given a 
drawing account, varying in accordance with 
the nature of his task; and at the end of the 
year, if the total of these drawing accounts to- 
taled less than the 20 per cent of gross receipts 
which had been allocated to labor as a whole, a 
year-end dividend was paid. 

In 1937, the early months showed good 
sales, and each workman received cash in his 
envelope in addition to his regular drawing 
account; but in January of 1938, when the 
union’s auditors had checked the records, it 
was found that, although the labor account 
had earned a surplus of about $30,000, nearly 
$40,000 had been advanced to the men earlier 
in the year, leaving a deficit to labor account 
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of about $11,000. This the management carried 
over into 1938. 

At the same time, in this industry which 
had been highly seasonal, Smith reorganized 
the work and guaranteed the men fifty-two 
pay checks a year. 

In addition he gave up, years ago, the ex- 
clusive right of hiring and firing. When new 
men are put to work in this plant they must be 
acceptable both to management and to the 
workmen’s committee. When a man is to be 
discharged, that discharge must be approved 
both by the men and the management. An 
interesting fact in this connection is that, dur- 
ing the nineteen years in which this hiring-and- 
firing arrangement has been in force, the man- 
agement’s sole activity has been in interceding 
for some workmen whom their fellow workers 
wished to see discharged. 

The point of the whole project lies in its 
recognition that the business is a joint enter- 
prise, that, if the men work well and turn out 
a good product, the gross receipts will be en- 
hanced, and that in that enhancement the men 
have a definite share. It is a demonstration of 
the soundness of the common-enterprise theory 
of labor as against the commodity theory. 

Obviously labor has a right to act in unison, 
to organize, to have unions. It is absurd for 
capital to question that right when every 
corporation existing in America today is a 
product and example of organization. The set- 
up of modern industry renders it essential that 
labor organize, select its representatives, and 
put itself in position to be vocal and effective. 

The form which such organization should 
take is primarily labor’s affair. It is for labor to 
say whether the vertical union is more logical, 
more powerful, or more satisfactory than 
organization by crafts or whether the two forms 
can be combined. 

Nor has capital the right to criticize unions 
for failing to incorporate. In the early days of 
industry, business was carried on by partner- 
ships, and every partner was liable to the extent 
of all his property for all the obligations of the 
firm, just as today every member of a labor 
union is liable in damages for any injury 
caused to capital by the wrongful act of his 
union. In order to escape this unlimited 
liability, the corporation was devised so that 
aman could limit his liability in a concern by 
the amount of his investment, keeping the 


rest of his personal fortune secure. Incorpora- 
tion was a privilege which capital enjoyed. If 
labor chooses to incorporate its unions — and 
it might be a shrewd move — well and good. 
Labor, however, is clearly within its rights in 
declining to incorporate. 

Finally, labor should have the right to appeal 
from an adverse decision on any question aris- 
ing between it and management. That appeal 
should go to the head of the corporation in the 
first instance; but, if he rules adversely to 
labor, an appeal should lie to some disinterested 
man or body outside the company, or the 
difference should be solved by arbitration. 


LABOR’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


Laasor was its responsibilities, and the 
first is honest service to management and to 
the owners and protection of the company’s 
property. If the theory of co-operative enter- 
prise is sound, the workers will merely be pro- 
tecting their own. They must see to it that 
capital is fairly treated. They must give the 
best they have to the job. They must be 
reasonable in their demands, and their repre- 
sentatives must be willing to consider the 
employer’s side of a question. 

Labor must be jealous of its reputation. 
Whenever a union resorts to terrorism, it 
breeds only hatred and contempt. 

Last winter an instance of such conduct 
came to my attention. 

A plant manager, desiring to improve his 
product, caused a laboratory test to be made 
of the milk offered by several dealers. As a 
result of these tests he decided to terminate 
his existing contract and secure milk from 
another dealer. 

Within forty-eight hours thereafter, he was 
waited on not by his former milk dealer but 
by a business agent of a truck drivers’ union. 
This man notified him that, unless he canceled 
his new arrangement and renewed his original 
contract, no supplies would be delivered to or 
from his plant — that he would be “put out of 
business.” 

The youthful manager of this manufacturing 
plant, who was having his hands full meeting 
ordinary competition, dared not risk a shut- 
down. He took advice from cautious business- 
men in his community, yielded to the threat, 
and canceled his new contract. 

In consequence he is today using in his 
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business a grade of milk less desirable than he 
could otherwise obtain at the same price — and 
all because of this threat by labor. 

The excuse for this conduct on the part of 
the truck drivers is naive. They contend that 
the first union man who delivers milk to a 
commercial plant acquires an interest in that 
“stop” and that thereafter his union must see 
that no change by the purchaser occurs, there- 
by insuring the original drivers’ rights to make 
the delivery. The purchaser’s right to buy his 
supplies where he sees fit seems to have dis- 
appeared in the process. 

Ten days later the problem was presented 
in a new form. 

This same plant manager had a contract 
with a distributing concern, which took his 
entire output and made all deliveries. 

The distributor failed, and the plant mana- 
ger sought and found an independent trucking 
concern. Satisfactory terms were agreed on, 
but before the contract was signed the same 
union business agent appeared, this time with 
the demand that the manufacturing company 
itself employ the truck drivers. The union 
agreed that the trucking company could 
furnish trucks but insisted that the manu- 
facturer must employ the drivers and assume 
all the responsibilities and tax burdens incident 
thereto. 

A brief delay ensued, and the manufacturer 
was forcibly reminded of his position when one 
of his delivery trucks was stopped in transit. 

This time the matter was brought to the 
attention of an alert State’s attorney, where- 
upon the truck drivers’ union backed down. 

Such tactics do not benefit labor. They 
breed only hate, defiance, and reprisals. Where- 
ever labor pursues this line of conduct it is 
guilty of sheer stupidity. 

Capital also sometimes takes a hand. 

Within the last sixty days, another friend of 
mine required the services of a trucking con- 
cern. He made a few inquiries, and was shortly 
thereafter called on by a member of this same 
truck drivers’ union, who urged the wisdom 
of employing a company we will call the May- 
wood outfit, stating that it was the largest 


concern in the district, employed none but 
union drivers, etc., and could furnish excellent 
service. It was rather plainly intimated that 
the employment of any other trucking concern 
would result in delays and other annoyances 
for the customer. 

Maywood got the job. 

Investigation revealed the fact that the 
Maywood concern maintains very close rela. 
tions with the truck drivers’ union and, when 
a large contract is in sight, sends for the union 
agent and informs him that, if Maywood se. 
cures the business, the truckers can write their 
own wage ticket. 

If labor and capital are to make real prog. 
ress, each must insist on integrity in its lead. 
ers. Neither can afford crooked leadership, 
Each will be measured by the men it puts for. 
ward as its spokesman. If the leaders be un. 
worthy, the cause inevitably suffers damage, 
The ranks, both of capital and of labor, can 
yield sound leadership, and the burden lies on 
each to advance to the front those worthy of 
advancement and to retire any leader who is 
found either untrustworthy or incompetent. 

The mainspring of human activity is self- 
interest — an enlightened self-interest if you 
please but self-interest. This is as true of col- 
lective as individual effort and holds for our 
three-legged stool of industry. Whether one 
talks with capital, management, or labor, it is 
not idealism that need be stressed nor altruism 
but merely the fact that their joint enterprise 
is in the self-interest of each. 

Standing one day in a steel mill I noticed 
a machine which looked like nothing so much 
as a pair of shears. It cut through iron bars as 
though they had been cheese. And, as I looked, 
it struck me that here was another illustration 
of the joint enterprise theory of capital and 
labor — one blade of the huge shears repre 
senting capital, the other, labor; the gadget 
that bound them into a working unit wa 
management. Tear them apart, shatter the 
unity of the affair, and in each blade of the 
shears you have a sword. Use them together, 
and they are tremendous new tools in man’s 
agelong conquest of nature. 


Coming soon: 
‘Human Relations in the Laboratory,’ 
by Charles R. Walker 





The Artist’s Point of View 


New York World’s Fair— 
World of Yesterday, Today, or Tomorrow? 


Below. Or Aut Time. 

T “The Dance,” by Jean 

HE THREE QUAL- oe de Marco. One of a 

mes which drag down Al = =—series of wall sculp- 


tures, a classic work 
the general level of the in the idiom of 


Fair murals and sculp- today. Based on the 
tures are naturalism, romanticism, and the conventional stereotype in reality of human form, 


‘ ‘ : 6. Ba with character and 
decoration which sucks the lifeblood of character and original interpre- neeuennemnteis 


tation out of subject, leaving only the husk of surface prettiness. Of fluid design. This and 
straight naturalism there is to be found almost none at the Fair (which - eee oo 
does mark progress), but the romantic escape from reality to ans cannbnanen, 
fantasy and naturalism dressing itself up in stereotyped 
decoration comprise most of the 207 commissioned works. 
In strong contrast to these stereotypes is the exhibition of 
American Art Today, housed in its own building with distinc- 
tion (except for the external metal-cutout decorations by 
Arthur Covey, which violate the entire spirit and contents of 
the exhibition). Here the control of the exhibition was in the 
hands of artists, with a majority of progressives and a liberal 
oficial, Holger Cahill, who, as executive, backed the artist’s 
viewpoint. This exhibit is a vital, challenging event. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Top. Topay AND Tomorrow. 
“Plastics,” by Eric Mose. Here 
is decoration minus the prevailing 
stereotypes and the romantic es- 
cape. The design grows sensitively 
from the nature of subject, merged 
into a synthetic unified whole. 


At left. Yesterpay. “Mental 
Welfare,” by J. Scott Williams. 
Familiar conventional pattern is 
here repeated for the hundredth 
time. Subject is simplified and 
arranged into an intellectualized 
pattern with no feeling for the in- 
tegration of form, space, and color. 
Even the subject concept of Men- 
tal Welfare symbolized by Greek 
temples, Gothic cathedrals, and a 
colonial church is an anachronism 
excellently presented. 










The Eastern Well 


Your young head is set upon your shoul- 
ders 

as though the Italian sculptor who de- 
signed you 

carrying your pitcher to the well of life, 

had by a trick set the dim East behind 


you. 


But I a stranger, waiting at the well 
head 

returning from the long pilgrimage of 
years 

cannot divine the meaning of your 
laughter 

and dare not divine the challenge of 
your tears. 


I, looking back through time as you 
draw nearer, 

somnambulist in the lost paradise 

of dreams dew-footed that I had for- 
gotten, 

watch my own youth ascendant in your 
eyes. 


But not for me thus gazing to unriddle 

the movement of your hand and your 
flushed cheek 

Pf and the unspoken, lovelier overtone 

. behind the half-remembered words you 
speak. 


Go back from the well! I cannot fill 
your pitcher 
with any water save from the fountains 


of grief. 

Go back from the well! And — see — I 
break the lutestrings, 

lest you should stay and I become love’s 
thief. 


Humbert Wolfe 


And What for Praise? 


And what for praise? Who names 
A flower embroiled in wind? 
Fi Or who commends the uncorseted 
' frames 

Of trees? Or who the mind? 


A Page for Poets 


Conducted by Henry Goddard Leach 
Former President, Poetry Society of America 


New British Verse 


selected by THOMAS MOULT 


I say the mind. This praise, 

Too long withheld, I now award. 
Now let this commendation phrase 

One poem, wrought from every word 


Of our knowledge and of our poor 
Restriction of things loved, praised 

Each and each, so singly, in our 
Seeing, who are in seeing dazed. 


Know all: you may and must. 
Authentic, worthily include 

All beauty, in wombing trust 
Confirm a new completer laud. 


This last and ultimate faith 
Is yours; in you I would depend 
Wholly and quite believe 
Your no-deception, your wisdom, 
Mind. 


J. C. Hall 


Let Us Repent 


I wish that we could graze the grass, 
And sleep beneath a tree, 

So that we might not say Alas 
And toil in misery: 

So that we need not rob and curse 
I'd live and die alone, 

And eat the heather and the furze, 
And sleep upon a stone. 


You yet may eat the grass, my dear, 
And lie beneath the bough, 

And not abate a single tear 
Of what are flowing now: 

You may live crazy on the moor, 
And not a sin undone 

Of those who make these myriad poor 
To sleep on many a stone. 


But O forsake the secret sin, 
And purge the heart of fear, 

And summer will be coming in 
To last the livelong year: 

Then would the agelong sore complaint 
Be merged in blessedness; 

We should not need the starving saint 
Nor gentle anchoress. 


Rath Pitter 




















































I am where the hills are. 
They know my coming. 

(Yours, poor foolf . 
Low they crouch and draw breath. f'"' 
Wind on their brows is beautiful. J. 


ing i 

They wait my coming, ears pressed back f°" 

Foot in the stirrup! Their broad flanh§”™ 

Twitch like the sea when the mou” 
mounts. ble 


(They whinny, fool? They proffer thank#\§ © 
natu 


Come, hills! In space, to Pekin come! 
In time, back to Babylon! 









(And twist like a teetotum 
On one toe of his skeleton!) 


Louis Golding 


Sense 


If I were deaf, the small bee’s thundef 
Would haunt as much as soundes = 


or 


Le lt 


sea, 
If I were blind, unending wonder 
What light was like would torture 
If I were dumb, my heart would bred §; 
For the sweet speech I could not m i 


If senses lost or never owned 
Shone suddenly mine, what heave 
delight 
Would thrill foundations, organ-te 
Would shrill and shiver through t 
height; 
What words would whirl from my rou 
brain 
Like dewdrops from a lion’s mane. 


Yet here am I with all my powers, 
Yet worse than deaf and dumb 
blind: 
Life burns and blows through leagues@ 
flowers, 
And she, the mistress of my mind, 
The sun, the core, the flaming centre F 
Where all rays issue and re-enter, 


Whispers: Arise, and feel and see. - 

Whispers: Through me the centumg. 
weave 

Their glory; take your joy of me 

And with me, all the gifts that Eve} 

Shone mistress of before the Fall . 

And I have no response at all. 


qT 
Geoffrey Johnse },: 
le 
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dort stories and a novel as well as 
magazine articles. 


shich was intimately associated with that 
Aref i President Roosevelt and with the New 
Deal in its earlier days. Mr. Richberg was 
General Counsel of the NRA from 1933 to 


4 Washington, D. C., law firm. 
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RALPH MAITLAND is an ex-news- 
, political publicity man, and 
writer, now a free lance, writing 









DONALD RICHBERG’S name is one 








1935. Since 1936 he has been a member of 







J. L. BROWN is a lawyer, practic- 
ing in New Jersey, who also edits a weekly 
newspaper. He has written for a number 
of magazines and back in May, 1938, con- 
tributed “The Building and Loan Bub- 
ble” to Toe Forum. 


ELIAS LIEBERMAN, a Russian-born 
naturalized American, is the Principal of 
Thomas Jefferson High School, in Brook- 
lm, New York. He is the spare-time 
sithor of a considerable number of short 
stories, plays, and poems. 

VERNON BARTLETT, Editor of the 
British World Review, is an independent 

mservative member of Parliament. 


Jo HUBBARD CHAMBERLIN is a 
New Yorker who has been a newspaper- 
man and magazine editor as well as writer. 


HAMILTON HOLT is President of 
Rollins College and has been prominent 
or years in international movements for 

SARAH WAMBAUGH is a special- 
st in international affairs who has been a 

mber of the League of Nations secre- 

iat and expert adviser in many questions 
gotiated by the League. 

NATHANIEL PEFFER is a lecturer 
mi author on international relations, 
ecializing in Far Eastern affairs. 


HEP.BERT COGGINS is a San Fran- 
isco businessman who is an occasional 
iter of articles and fiction. Having 
urely concluded that the aesthetic 
es of war, poverty, and competition 
ve been overrated, he would like to 
ove it in print. 
LLEWELYN Powys, the well- 
mown English writer, has been in Switzer- 
nd much of the time in recent years, re- 
wvering from a long siege of illness. 
BRUCE JOHNSTONE is a Chica- 
van who has been practicing corporation 
W for more than thirty-five years and 
also taken an active part in civic af- 


















































RALPH M. PEARSON is the artist 
ad energetic tutor in “experiencing pic- 
ares” who has been writing the Forum 
feature page for several years. 
THOMAS MOUET is an English poet 
ud poetry critic, novelist, and lecturer. 
He ls also the editor of a distinguished 


hology of verse. 
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Forum Quiz Answers 


“* Agamemnon, my boy, it’s much 
like water color except that the col- 
ors are opaque.” [An old method, 
used by Fragonard, Moreau, and 
others, recently revived by mod- 
ern artists.] 

Northwest Passage — C. S. For- 
ester [Actually written by Ken- 
neth Roberts. C. S. Forester wrote 
the recent Captain Horatio Horn- 
blower.] 

Bojangles {nickname of Bill Rob- 
inson.] 

baseball [Generally accepted date.] 
Col. Josef Beck (Smigly-Rydz is 
head of army; Moscicki is Presi- 
dent.] 

D. W. Griffith [Birth of a Nation, 
Intolerance, etc.] 

destroyed by his own trap [The 
petar was an explosive device 
used to breach a gate or barricade. 
There was danger that the man 
who fired it would be blown up.] 
water colorist 

30 

tell her firmly that if she does not 
stop it he will walk out [But it will 
probably be too late.] 

More people are married, propor- 
tionally, than a generation or two 
ago. [Most Americans are married 
in June. U. S. has third highest 
divorce rate, behind Russia and 
France.] 

There is practically no animal 
life north of the Arctic Circle. 
[Deer, seals, whales, polar bear, 
musk ox, rabbits, fox, fish, etc. 
See books by Stefansson on this 
subject.] 

500,000 [out of 70,000,000] 

an Anglo-Saxon hero who slew a 
monster and his ma — a depressing 
old biddy who lived in a swamp 
[Hero of the epic poem of the 
same name.|] 

A Sentimental Journey, by Law- 
rence Sterne 

the United Kingdom [Bought 
$534,000,000 in 1937. Canada 
bought $509,000,000; Japan, 
$288,000,000; Germany, $124,- 
000,000; France, $164,000,000; 
Mexico, $109,000,000. 

everyday life 

Byron Nelson 

Trish bull [as: If you want to 
stand on this corner, you’ve got 
to keep moving!] 

The Mississippi is the world’s 
largest river. [The Amazon is 
shorter than the combined Mis- 
sissippi-Missouri but larger and 
drains a larger basin.] 

Edgar Allan Poe 

the leap of a horse [in which the 
animal has all legs off ground at 
once, hind legs rising together as 
front legs descend. Curette is a 
surgeon’s scoop.] 





23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
7. 


28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 
. (c) sculptress 
34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


. (ce) 


Comintern 

medical research 

‘Sarah, my tennis is getting bet- 
ter.” [Sarah is married.] 
Princeton, Yale, and Harvard 
Venus [Moves in an orbit be- 
tween Mercury and the earth 
and, excepting the sun and moon, 
is the most brilliant object in the 
heavens. Diameter 7,700 miles, 
has a year of 2,247 days.] 
amoeba 

how fast the propeller is turning 
limit the Jewish population to one 
third 

(b) south 

(b) the fadeaway 


(b) 
(d) 
1) 


(b) 
(d) 


(d) 
(d) 
(a) 


(a) “I don’t like him either, Grandma.” 
[Means someone or something dis- 
liked emphatically.] 

(a) Kansas City 

(d) empire maker or augmenter 

(b) sulfapyridine 

(c) the 

(c) The Schick test is for diphtheria. 

[Copernicus was a Pole. Crom- 

well lived in 17th, Bethoven in 

19th century, 1770-1827.] 

Bachelors have less chance of 

dying than married men. [Statistics 

show this false, but we don’t 

understand it.] 
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VERS 


Recommended 
by the Book-of- 
the-Month Club 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE 
makes available to verse writers, 
teachers and critics, the accumulated 
results of Robert Hillyer’s years of 
writing and teaching poetry. It treats 
not only the fundamental elements of 
verse — diction, imagery, the music 
of words, the various kinds of metre, 
basic metrical forms, and the special 
ones like the sonnet, the ode, and 
French forms — but also the bases of 
criticism of verse. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE 
gives information and practical guid- 
ance, and should appeal to everyone 
interested in poetry, the writing of it, 
the reviewing of it, or the study of its 
sources and publishing of poetry 
rather than the manufacture and 
selling of verse. 


ORDER BY TITLE 
Send check for your copy to: 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Opera & Concert 
GUIDE sonowsic 


BOROWSKI 
Latest 


Revised 

Edition 

Originally 
$6.00 


Now only 


$1.59 


A tremendous value, nearly 1100 
pages containing the plots and stories 
of all the standard operas plus the ex- 
planation and meaning of 438 sym- 
phonies by 112 composers. A book of 
musical culture you will need for 
complete enjoyment and appreciation. 


Send check for your copy to: 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 


LOVERS 


MUSI 


Superb records at 

bargain prices, 

(Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, agner, etc. » 
gerapte on 7, phonograph, Original imports cost 
Sr. 50 to $2.50 each—American duplicates only 

50¢ and 18. Send for FREE catalogue containing 
thousands of selections. 


The Gramophone Shop, Dept. F-8,18 E. 48thSt., NewYork 


TOSCANINI 


PAUL STEFAN 


oo 
Candid 
Camera 
Action 
Shots 
Originally 
$2.25 


Now only 98¢ 


Full library size in handsome cloth binding 


The fascinating story of the greatest 
conductor of our time. Here is the 
man and the musician—a_ titan 
among mortals. 

Send check for your copy to: 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 


570 Lexington Avenue, New York 


THE RECORD REVIEW 


BEETHOVEN: SONATA IN F 
MINOR (‘APPASIONATA’), op. 57. 
Walter Gieseking, piano (Columbia 365; $8 
records, $5.00). 

SONGS OF BRAHMS. Marian Ander- 
son, contralto, Philadelphia Orchestra, & Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Male Chorus, Eugene 
Ormandy, conducting (Victor M 555; 1 10”, 
2 12” records, $6.00). 

SCHUBERT: SYMPHONY NO. 5 
IN B FLAT. Sir Thomas Beecham & 
London Philharmonic Orchestra (Columbia 
366: 4 records, $6.00). 

K.P.E. BACH: CONCERTO FOR 
ORCHESTRA IN D MAJOR, Ar. 
Steinberg. Boston Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Serge Koussevitzky (Victor M 559; 
2 records, $4.50). 

DOHNANYI: QUARTET IN D 
FLAT, op. 15. Roth String Quartet (Colum- 
bia 367; 3 records, $5.00). 

GRIFFES: Two SKETCHES; 
CHADWICK: QUARTET IN E 
MINOR, 2nd movement. Coolidge String 
Quartet (Victor M 558; 2 records, $4.50). 

SPIRITUALS & FOLK SONGS. 
Louis Armstrong (Decca; single records, 35¢ 
each). 


_ recording of the “‘ Appasion- 
ata” Sonata is the first solo performance 
to come from Columbia’s American corner 
since the company was acquired by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System a few 
months back. Consequently the set has 
been awaited with considerable anxiety, 
for, prior to the change in management, 
Columbia’s best catalogue items were 
those repressed from foreign matrices. 

If the present set indicates anything, 
there are rosy days ahead for American 
recording. For the mechanics of the set 
surpass any previous recording of piano 
tone, as splendid as have been some earlier 
piano sets. 

Little is the need to recount the won- 
ders of Gieseking’s astonishing artistry. 
His “‘ Appasionata”’ is as brilliant as was 
his ‘“Waldstein” Sonata, issued two 
months ago. It has the now familiar (but 
nonetheless breathtaking) variegated 
shadings, dramatic conception, and un- 
deviating faithfulness to the composer’s 
intentions. 

But what is especially significant in 
this set is the accuracy with which Giese- 
king’s attributes are recorded. That in- 
credible subtlety which results from the 
endless change of dynamics, that clarity of 
the parts, and that balance between what 
the two hands are doing are so lucidly cap- 
tured that the listener cannot fail to ap- 
prehend their presence. And to cap the 
climax the surfaces are smooth and quiet. 
This set certainly augurs well for tomor- 
row. 


Vicror, not satisfied with giving us 
a supremely beautiful performance of the 
Brahms Alto Rhapsody, sung by Miss 


Anderson, assisted by the University ¢ 
Pennsylvania Male Chorus and the Phik 


delphia Orchestra, hastens to add thes” 
lieder to the set. Three lieder under oni. 


nary circumstances would be a welcoy 
addition, but in this case Miss Andersy 
is accompanied by the full timbres of & 
Ormandy’s Orchestra while singing I, 
mer Leiser wird mein Schlimmer, De 
Schmied, and Dein blaues Auge. Couk 
anything be in poorer taste? 

But, of course, Miss Anderson’s rid 
voice and grand musicianship lessen th 
hardship of taking Victor’s flights ¢ 
fancy. The Philadelphia Orchestra is no 
quite at the top of its plane in this set, an 
the recording has better companions j 
the Victor catalogue. Generally speaking 
this set goes in the “other” column. 


Atrrer hearing Schubert’s Four 
Symphony (to be reviewed next month), 
the Fifth Symphony soundslike a reversia 
to the purely classical spirit of Haydn’ 
and Mozart’s day. This symphony i 


lightly scored for flute, oboes, bassoon ff! 


two horns, and strings. The character 
the music is essentially melodic, although 
the harmonic structure and the orchestrl 
color are full indeed, notwithstanding th 
limited resources. Schubert was a melodr 
poet of the highest order, and this syn 
phony testifies well to the fact. 

Beecham’s sprightly performance is th 
best of the available ones on discs. Te 
reading is echt Schubertian. On a 
odd side, Hamilton Harty and the Hak 
Orchestra play incidental music fro 
Rosamunde. 


Vietor 


Cowrerrtors will have to equal thfappro 


Boston Symphony series before threater 


Decea 


ing the Victor dynasty. These sets marigtuals, 


the peak in modern orchestral recording 
Each new one leaves the listener & 
tounded. For not only is the recording im 
peccable on the mechanical front, but i 
also displays the finest orchestra on # 
musical horizon. 
In this delightful orchestral conce 

arranged for modern orchestra by Mat 
milian Steinberg from a work by Kr 


“Shac 
Know 


ing Ti 
085; 


Back 


Philip Emanuel Bach, the resplendesyf 


gloss of the Boston Orchestra is in 

dress. Dr. Koussevitzky’s reading | 
places is vulgar. But the resilience of 
strings, especially, more than compe 
sates for the conductor’s occasional pe 
taste. Here is an orchestra that, as a ba 


has no apparent weakness; and here iti## 


luxuriously recorded. 


Aone contemporary compose ® 


Ernst von Dohnanyi occupies a fortum 
position. Already he is recognized. 


rightly so, one will agree, on hearing ti 


second string quartet, as well as others] 


his works. 
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Although the Brahms influence is 
strongly marked, the Quartet is exciting 
ud full of the vitality of a young writer 
Gt was written in 1907 when the com- 
poser was thirty). Its three movements are 
— dlegro, scherzo, and adagio. Each has a 
ih character all its own, but the general im- 

Tn pression is that the whole score, attractive 
b ys it is, has too many of the faults of 
~,mgineteenth-century romantic music. The 
sherzo is probably the most original of 
the movements. 

As usual, the Roths turn in a competent 
yrformance. The recording is spacious 
ind the surfaces are quiet. 
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ts 
18 not 
t, and 
ms in Tie attempt in recording music by 
aking § Griffes and Chadwick has been to get an 
“American music” onto records. Though 
Chadwick was a genuine creative talent 
‘ourthig@and Griffes was an able second-rater, 
onth) Mueither of them touched even the surface 
ersigg@{ What might be called an American 
aydn' ausic. Griffes at best imitated French im- 
ny igpessionism, and Chadwick succumbed 
oom ikewise to European influences. Chad- 
ter (grck had originality but in much the 
hougig sme sense as did Foote, Paine, and other 
hestr| gumeteenth-century native composers. 
ng th In this album Griffes is represented by 
relodeg ¥0 sketches based on Indian themes, and 
; syn Chadwick is represented by a movement 
fom his fourth quartet, based on Negro 
. is thegok music. There is little to recommend 
s, Teg ay of this music, but it is expertly played 
Yn ably the Coolidge Quartet and recorded 















. Hakgrith much polish and good balance by | 


- froni Victor. 


Aw American music is more closely 
ual th¢pproached on three records issued by 
reateng Decca (Louis Armstrong singing the spir- 
s maiptuals, “Jonah and the Whale” and 
ordi Shadrack,” on record 1,913; “Nobody 
ner #fhnows the Trouble I’ve Seen” and “Go- 
ing img2g To Shout All Over God’s Heaven” on 
but 7-985; and the folk songs, “Carry Me 
on tegeack To Old Virginny” and “Darling 

\ellie Gray,” on 1,245). Louis Armstrong, 
















oncertig known as a top-ranking jazz trump- 
» Mantler, manifests the versatility of his art, a 
yy Kaigal improvisational art, in these unusual 
lendesiff*ordings. If you agree with Wilder Hob- 

in fg that jazz is the outgrowth of the 
jing Mpritual and folk music of the Negro and, 
e of teputher, that jazz is the basis of America’s 
-ompesgeusic, you will find in these records the 
ral pougetue cradle of a native lore. Armstrong re- 
a banigrals the restlessness and neurotic strain 


ere iti#at is, by some circumstance, our heri- 
ge. His rendition of “Nobody Knows 
he Trouble I’ve Seen,” particularly, 
nposel bgt to go down into history as a valid 
ortul ment of our life and times. However, 
ed. Avg’ if you reject this argument of Hob- 
ring tig? You will at least find these records 


>thers ; inating. 


ARTHUR WALLACE HEPNER 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON VICTOR RECORDS 






















In your own home... 


Soon the great musical season will open in the 
capitals of the world... Brilliant concerts b 
artists, orchestras and opera companies will 
draw tremendous audiences. But none of these 
concerts can equal the brilliance of concerts 
you can hold any night or day in your own 
home, on Victor Records. For you can choose 
from all the world’s greatest artists, and hear 
them one after the other . . . Flagstad, Tosca- 
nini, Richard Crooks, Heifetz, and Rachmani- 
noff, for instance, all on one program! An RCA 
Victrola provides the most superb reproduction 
of Victor Record music. RCA Victrolas that 
combine Victor Record and radio entertain- 
ment begin as low as $19.95.* 


MUSICAL MASTERPIECE OF THE MONTH 


“Peter and the Wolf.”’Orchestral Fairy Tale(Prokofieff) 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, 
Conductor; Richard Hale, narrator. Album M-566 (AM 
566 for automatic operation) 6 sides, with descriptive 
bcoklet, $6.50. 


You can buy RCA Victrolas on C.1.T. easy payment 
plan. Any radio instrument is better with an RCA Vic- 
tor Master Antenna. *Price f.o.b. Camden, N.J., subject 
to change without notice. For finer radio performance— 


RCA Victor Radio Tubes. 


NEW PORTABLE RCA VICTROLA 
with $2.25 in Victor or $Q 95° 
Bluebird Records, Only eJe 

Lowest price ever for a portable RCA Victrola (phonograph 

only)! Has excellent tone. . . eee 

light, smart, durable, luggage-type black case... space for 

records. Easy to carry—you can enjoy your favorite artists 

on Victor Records wherever you go! Remember—Only $9.95* 
Model 0-10 


KCAL 


eo tte cee MMe lia an 


concerts more brilliant than in the 
world’s most famous halls...on 





—— 


Automatic Record Changing 
RCA VICTROLA U-123 
Price includes $17.50 in 


Victor or Bluebird Records 


Combines Victor Record and radio 
entertainment. Has Automatic Rec- 
ord Changer and Electric Tuning. 
Price includes $17.50 in any Victor 


or Bluebird Records you choose, trial 
subscription to Victor Record Review 


and Victor Record $1 2995* 


Society membership 










strong, spring-wind motor 


A Service of Radio Corp. of America 







(Continued from page 111) 


man” and “Fascists” by the collective 
security mongers. In spite of that, in spite 
of my “ill-starred” experience in the 
past, I shall continue to oppose American 
entanglements in Europe’s quarrels and 
America being entrapped into war for the 
benefit of Polish-Russian “democracy,” 
Anglo-French “idealism,” or to promote 
the political ambitions of bankrupt New 
Dealers. Put that in your pipe and smoke 
it, or print it — if you dare! 
GrorGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 
New York, N. Y. 


THE *EX-INSANE’ 
To the Editor: 


I was particularly interested in the 
recognition of the importance of the so- 
ciety of ex-patients [“The ‘Ex-Insane’ 
Revolt,” by Greer Williams, July Forum]. 
For more than a quarter of a century 
sociologists, physicians and others have 
fought a not too successful battle against 
this form of social prejudice but never 
enlisting the aid of those who really knew 
the most about it — the patient. 

Now it is being done by the patients | 
themselves and I do not think I am too 
optimistic when I say that I think they 
will succeed where others have failed. 

C. C. Burumeame, M.D. 

Neuro-Psychiatric Institute of the 

Hartford Retreat 

Hartford, Conn. 





SUSCEPTIBILITY 


To the Editor: 

One of the many reasons why I enjoy 
TxE Forvm is because your writers use 
the common denominator and reduce 
themselves to my intellectual level, with- 
out even hinting that they suspect me of 
mental deficiency. It is because I admire 
this simplicity of true greatness that I 
regret to find Professor Shailer U. Lawton 
(“The Women Men Marry,” July Forum] 
tiptoeing onto the pages and signalling to 
us through the dense undergrowth of his 
vocabulary. When he seeks refuge in such 
expressions as “‘a creature in nubibus” — 
“the dolce far niente” of the honeymoon 
— “her dark, decadent charm” — “the 
grapes beyond his reach,” and attempts to | 
dramatize his warnings by comparisons | 
with “Phryne and Aspasia,” “‘the stand- | 
ard of Aucassin,” and “Isolde’s white 
hands”; far from feeling that he has 
discovered a gas mask for protection 
against the subtle insidious fumes of 
nature’s fundamental law for reproducing 
the species, my conviction is that the 
winner of the Bathing Beauty contest 
could lead the Professor into the “‘abraca- 
dabra” of matrimony with the lift of one 
plucked eyebrow. Yeah — I sure do. 





Our Rostrum 


With best wishes to you and true 
gratitude for THE Forum, 

Mary D. CAMPBELL 

New York, N. Y. 

To the Editor: 

Dr. Lawton starts upon a false premise, 
namely, that thinking before entering 
marriage is necessarily deemed “cal- 
culating.” ... 

His balancing of marriages by opposites 
is not in harmony with majority expe- 
rience. . . . So far as I know there are 
no valid statistics indicating that “three 
out of four American marriages are 
unsuccessful.” Nor are there any to 
indicate that “the average duration of 
happiness in marriage is four years.” 

. . « His illustrations of the men prove, 
not so much a lack of cerebration, but 
abnormal individuals whose emotional 
distress is clearly manifest. . . . 

Everyone would agree that a man or a 
woman marrying should use his head, and 
one may see, indeed, that the title might 
equally have been “The Men Women 
Marry.” ... 

When the author suggests educating 
the mind until one “has an intuitive 
appreciation of character,” it is clear that 
he does not appreciate the distinction 
between intuition and reasoning. 

A marriage wholly based upon reason- 
ing would undoubtedly give rise to diffi- 
culty. The feeling factor is indicative of a 
physiological response of attraction and 
cerebration, as applied to it, is related to 
the testing of social values. If it is all 
thought and no feeling, then marriage is 
distinctly one of calculation. There are 
greater opportunities for success in mar- 
riage when the feeling tone is organized 
by thought than when the process of 
enlightened thinking ignores the emotional 
characteristics and needs of the two 
potential partners. 

Tra S. Witz, M.D. 

New York, N. Y. 


ECONOMY 
To the Editor: 

Many forces have combined to bring 
about the present high level of federal 
spending, but Mr. Hard [William* Hard, 
author of “How to Make Your Gov- 
ernment Save,” July Forum] has put 
his finger on one of the most important. 
. . . Local pressure . . . encourages Con- 
gress. ... 

Mr. Hard has performed a valuable 
public service. . 

Joun C. GEBHART 
Director 
National Economy League 
New York, N.Y. 


To the Editor: 


. . . - . . o . 


... Mr. William Hard... makes 






very little attempt to discriminate 
tween foolish and wise undertakings, ap; 
no attempt whatever to show that priya, 
enterprise would have used this credit x 
all or would have used it more wisely, ._ 

[Mr. Hard wrote:] “I could concog 
worthy projects . . . that would cost th 
country a billion dollars a year, if on) 
we could afford it.” 

And may I inquire just why we canng 
afford these worthy projects, Mr. Hari’ 
Perhaps there is a shortage of labor; pe. 
haps it is that there is a shortage ¢ 
machinery and materials to do they 
worthy jobs. . . . 

By his own acknowledgment Mr. Har 
could “concoct” many worthy projects 
for the employment of public capital; bu 
very conspicuously fails to suggest cha. 
nels for the outlet of profit-seeking privat: 
capital. There is a valid reason for thi 
discrepancy in his statement. And th 
reason is this: in our mad race for privat 
individual advancement we have ne 


lected many fields for profitable publi 
investment... . 

















It goes without saying that if we apply 
the ax to all or a great part of our pubik§®To 
works, an added load of labor will k ginas 
thrown onto private capital for employ Right 
ment. Now is it not strange that M. Ui 
Hard did not suggest in connection with — 
his advice that public works be elim-g M0 € 
nated, some alternate employment {ag hose 
this released labor. Surely it could not bfthere 
that he does not have any suggestions....lone ¢ 

But when we come to the last page d 
Mr. Hard’s article I think we find tk 
pith of his argument. 

“The trouble with these expenditur 
is not ‘waste’ in their administration 
The true trouble is the expenditurfijn, 
themselves.” " 

“An equal destruction is on the wif . 
now to the citizen’s pocketbook.” 

“The government’s taxes this year ¢ 
the people as a mass — taxes on drink 
on payrolls, on tires, gasoline, cand} 
matches, radios, refrigerators, sporting, 
goods, sugar, etc.— will amount th 
year to some $2,500,000,000!” 

In other words, Mr. Hard’s real obj 
tion to this whole program of spending’ 
the $20.00 per year it costs him if heis 
single man and paying his average f 
portional part of the bill. 

He wants to spend his twenty hims 
. . . I would suggest, though, that [t 
government] is doing a better job of by 
ing for him than . . . if he went offi 





t, 
D ny 





the corner and used it up by himself. J " 
W. A. Gartann, J Bere 


Emlenton, Pa. 
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(for MEN 


who want to become independent 
in the NEXT TEN YEARS 


7. the Spring of 49 two business men will be sitting in a down-town restaurant. 
e 


‘I wonder what’s going to happen next year,” one of them will say. “Business is 
fine now—but the next few years are going to be hard ones, and we may as well face 


The man across the table will laugh. 
“That’s just what they said back in 1939,” he will answer. “Remember? People 








were looking ahead apprehensively—and see what happened! Since then there has 
been the greatest growth in our history—more business done, more fortunes made, 
than ever before. They’ve certainly been good years for me.” 


He will lean back in his chair with the easy confidence and poise that are the 
hallmark of real prosperity. 


The older man will sit quiet a moment and then in a tone of infinite pathos: 
“I wish I had those ten years back,” he will say. 





apply 

= §Today the interview quoted above is purely im- the next few years. Do you believe this? Do you care 
ill ki ginary. But be assured of this—it will come true. enough about independence to give us a chance to 
aploy-BRight now, at this very hour, the business men of the prove it? Will you invest one single evening in read- 
| United States end Canada are dividing themselves ing a book that has put 400,000 men on the road to 
climi§at0 two groups, represented by the two individuals more rapid progress? 

nt fagvhose words are quoted. A few years from now This book costs you nothing — and for a good 
not beithere will be ten thousand such luncheons and reason. It is worth only what you make it worth. 


ns.--fone of the men will say: 
— ‘Tve got what I wanted.” 
And the other will answer: 

ditus “I wish I had those years back.” 
ratio’ In which class are you put- 
ditwehing yourself? The real dif- 
‘e wperence between the two class- 
‘Bis this — one class of men 
rear mpope vaguely to be indepen- 
drinkient sometime; the other class 
caniiave convinced themselves 


“pat they can do it within 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE COURSE 


afew of the business leaders who have 
tibuted to the Institute training course 


Be Pesach prominent men as: 
ed P. Sloan, Jr., Thomas J. Watson, 
himsel t, General ‘President, Interna- 
ors Corp. tional Business Ma- 
hat [ chines Corporation. 
of bilfident, Insurance Fred W. Sargent, 
i > resident, icago 
off e =y — & North-Western 
self. Railway Company. 


ton Slusser, 
D, JR BePresident and Fred. W. Pickard, 
Manager, Vice-President, E. 1. 
od Tire an duPont de Nemours 
ubber Company. & Company, lac. 





It explains how for more than 
twenty-five years it has been the 
privilege of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute to help men 
shorten the path to success; to 
increase their earning power; 
to make them masters of the 
larger opportunities in business. 
2 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Executive Training for Business Men 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
188 Astor Place, New York City. 

Send me without obligation the 
newly revised edition of “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” 


Name 


Business 


Address 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” is an interesting, 
helpful book. It is yours for the asking. Send for 
it. Measure yourself by it. Look clearly, for a few 
moments, into your next few years. Whether or 
not you will follow the path it points is a matter 
that you alone must decide. 


Business PotitieQenseeeee 








Next Month 


and later 


AN IMMIGRANT AMERICAN 
SPEAKS OUT 


Avedis Derounian 


Sermons on Americanism are often 
preached, most often by those who 
suspect or scorn their countrymen 
who are not also natives. The natu- 
ralized citizen is not usually so 
noisy in airing his passions. One of 
them, whose family fled here from 
Turkish tyranny in 1921, tells us 
what America means to him. 


FROST ON PARNASSUS 
Craig McClure 


This month thousands of very 
young men are starting to “work 
their way through college.” Other 
thousands are renewing the difficult 
effort they began a year or two 
earlier. For some the path is 
smoothed by various forms of stu- 
dent aid, for others not — and 
when Craig McClure did it he did 
it solo. The business of working 
your way through college is a very 
neat bit of “‘traditional American- 
ism,” but, as Mr. McClure points 
out with awful graphicness, it also 
has a very seamy side. 


THIS WON'T HURT MUCH 
Marguerite Clark 


Few people have such sublime con- 
fidence in modern science that, 
when the doctor tells them, “This 
won’t hurt much,” they close their 
eyes for a little nap. But, if progress 
in developing anesthetics for all the 
specialized uses of surgery continues, 
perhaps your grandchildren will 
have that confidence as a matter of 
course. This article relates some of 
the recent steps in the warfare 
against pain. 


APOSTLES OF DEFEAT 
Isabel Lundberg 


This country, regrets Mrs. Lund- 
berg, is becoming a happy refuge 
for the beaten leaders of demoral- 
ized European political bodies. If 
it were merely a refuge, no fair- 
minded American could complain, 
but why should we appear pleased 
when these ex-statesmen make our 
shores the pulpits from which they 
send out rallying cries to their com- 
rades and any kindred spirits within 
hearing, urging them to storm once 
more the ramparts of fascism? These 
leaders, Isabel Lundberg suspects, 
are more interested in making a 
living here than in preserving 
democracy, and, far from being 
worthy tutors of American demo- 
crats, they have nothing to teach us 
except the lesson of their own 
failures. 
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A Meeting Place for Keen Minds 
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FORUM Magazine Offers You— 


Your Choice of These BEST-SELLERS 


Originally Published at Prices Up to $3.00 
NOW ONLY 318. FioLence— 


=o OR. 


319 LADY IN THE MORGUE 
* — Jonathan Latimer. = 
takes 100% shock-proof nerves 

follow the death trail of this | this be: 


witching female corpse: 
340, RASC RS uns 
ham. Albert Conn. f ° 


NOT overstocks or old books — but brand new editions 

of best-sellers! Volumes you've always wanted to 
read and own — now available to you in one of the great- 
est book offers ever made by Forum Magazine. Go over 
this list now. Check the Saatnating Sie you would like 
toread and to havein your home. Encircle the numbers 
on the coupon below and receive ai” 5 days’ FREE 
examination — as many as you wish 


Rufus King thriller. 
Add a potion of lies, 
deceit, guile to a glass 
of milk shake well, 
and you haveamurder 
cocktail that willleave 


(55, Lt LIVE ALONE AND LIKE 

— Marjorie Hillis. 
Gan. witty. Tells you how to 
gta lot of fun out of life even if 
you're not married! 79¢ 
(4. MARRIAGE AND MOR- 

ALS — Bertrand Russell. 


450 NEW ART OF WRITING 
*AND SPEAKING THE 
INGLISH LANGUAGE — 

 ® A eet. 


lective 
speaking 2 the 
ish language w ais oh 
cline deal. ( Coen Gram- 
Simplified, Word Study, 
ooastion Story Wits ani 
ow to Do —— 


edition. Unexpurgated. I1- 
98¢ 


12, GREATEST PAGES OF 
AMERICAN HUMOR — 
Leacock. 


of great American humor — from 
menston Irving to Bt 


7. $f GReen HILLS OF AF- 
— Ernest Heming- 
way. ieee * account of his 
on safari; exci 
in typical Hemingway f 


life of the man who 
America’s greatest airplane 
pilot. 59¢ 
i. Wontca ‘peeping. The 
ean cympathetic romance of 
jist and yor 
y the a author of Sucden 
79¢ 


MANNERS FOR MIL- 
Sophie C 


448. LIONS 


Hadida. The correct thing to do 
on every occasion; morning, noon 
soc ‘night: on all _ Et ‘dates, 


events, a 
443. £RTURO TOSCANINI — 
Tobia Nicotra. A_ sym- 
pathetic portrait of the life and 
genius of the greatest figure in 
music today. 89¢ 


611 BROOME STAGES — 
* Clemence Dane. The ro- 
bust novel of an Fogler theatrical 
family that sold 100,000 copies at 
$3.00. 98¢ 
628. FATHER MALACHY'S 
MIRACLE — Bruce Mar- 
shall. BA ay A enchanting” 
says Christopher Morley of this 
story of a humble little priest who 
dares to perform a miracle and 
transfer a dance hall from Edin- 
burgh to a rock in mid-ocean! 69¢ 
#1640 JAMAICA INN — Daphne 
* du Maurier. A wild, swift 
novel of high adventure and mys- 
tery — by the author of Si 


676, THEA TRE — Somerset 
° Maugham. The secrets of 
a woman's innermost Hie — a 
superb os of a woman's 
heart and so 89¢ 


456 wosegurr AT 8:30 — 
* Noel Coward. These bril- 
liant plays by the author of Caval- 
cade make superb reading. 89¢ 
625. YOU CAN'T HAVE 
* EVERYTHING — Kath- 

leen Norris. Can a young woman 
retain the devotion of her children 
and also find peering I poplness 
with her second hi 


| 446. F FOUNDATIONS op 
AMERICA. A brand new 


book of vital interest for reading 
or reference that should be 
every American home today. see 
420. MEMOIRS OF CASA- 

* NOVA, Masterly lover of 
many, he broke few Il- 
lustrated. 


¢ 
THORNE SMITH’S 


Rabelaisian Tales _ a 
Illustrated by R 
680. i TOPPER TAKES A 1 A TRIP. 
Mr. Topper on the ribald 
79¢ 
2. RALY 


IN THE DOOR- 


621. BED. DID FALL? 
cam uproarious ad- 
ventures. 79 


672. THE GLORIOUS POOL, 
The gay tale of a man who 
found his lost youth again. 79¢ 


-| EXAMINE FRE 


FULL LIBRARY SIZE 


Cloth Bound 


Don't let the sensationally 
low prices of these books mis- 
lead you. Every volume is 
handsomely bound in cloth 
se we p,d designed 
fr permanence in the home 
se NOW you can get 3 
or 4 books at the price you 
usually pay for ONE. Select 
the ones you want — circle 
the numbers on the coupon 
below and il it today. 
tities of some titles are 
mited; order at once. 


441 SINGING IN THE RAIN 
*— Anne Shannon Mon- 
roe. Inspiring heart-to-heart talks, 
made out of the matter of life 
itself. 90th thousand. 69¢ 
309 DANGER IN THE DARK 
* —Mignon G. Eberhart. A 
girl flees from her prenuptial party 
to keep a tryst with a former lover 
-— finds her bridegroom 
murdered! 79¢ 
AN AMERICAN TRAG- 
EDY—Theodore Dreiser. 
The powerful novel of — 
passions, of crime and punishmen’ 
= amazingly re-enacted in » real 
e. 
61 CAPTAINS sma 
GEOUS — Rudyard Kip- 
ling. This stirring, dramatic epic of 


the sea is one of the most loved of 
all Kipling’s immortal works. 79¢ 


695. CUP OF GOLD — John 
Steinbeck. A novel Mn 
on the life of Sir ag A 

King of Pirates by famous 
author who wrote Of Mice and 
Men. 79¢ 


650 EDUCATION BEFORE 
* VERDUN—Arnold Zweig. 
pping story of the 
— Cross and ion 


A human 
wearers of t 
Great World 


IT CAN'T HAPPEN 
* HERE — Sinclair Lewis. 
“Too hot for Hollywood” — the 
most fought over book today in 
view of present American and 
European political ———a 


644. 


aristocrat 
on the sunny coast of California. 
Hilarious! 79¢ 


LAUGHING GAS — P. G. 
Wodehouse. Allabout 


656 OF HUMAN BONDAGE 
* W. Somerset Maugham. 
——_ the greatest autobio- 
graphical novel of our century. 98¢ 


AS MANY AS YOU 
WISH 


Send no money! Just clip the coupon, encircle numbers of books you 


want and mail coupon at once — without money. When 


postman deliv- 


ers the ooo you a the low cost of the books, plus few cents 


e books for 5 DAYS. If — 


Prk thi this Pree Tosmination — you do not admit these are the 


book pene you ever saw, return the books for full refund of 


oe 


— editions of a number of titles are limited. Send coupon 
DELAY. 


eabdiines 
NOW — DON'T 


FORUM MAGAZINE, 57@ Lexington Ave., New York City 


you spellbound for 

days! 79¢ 
301 THE ACE OF KNAVES— 
; * Leslie Charteris. A thrill- 
ing case of murder, blackmail and 
hijacking for that Robin Hood of 
Crime, Simon Templar — The 
Saint! 79¢ 


A CLUE von MR. 
307. F TUNE — Cc, 


The inimitable R Rest ie Fortune at 
his best in as thrilling a detective 
tale as you ever read! 69¢ 


341 THE HONG-KONG AIR- 
* BASE MURDERS — Van 
Wyck Mason. A —s chain of 
spine-tingling episodes of interna- 
tional intrigue and murder! 79¢ 


FOR- 
Bailey. 


criminologist, matches wits with a 
vicious and irresponsible killer. 79¢ 


614 BURIED ALIVE — Ar- 

»** nold Bennett. The sur- 
prising story of a man who saw 
himself dead and buried! 79 


452. THE FAMOUS ROTH 
MEMORY COURSE — 
David M. Roth. A new, easy way 
to improve your memory, famous 
the world over. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people have not only 
greatly improved their memory by 
this remarkable method, but aoe 
discovered that a clear mind 
them a better in b 

and other relations. ONLY 89¢ 


Beautiful HAMPTON COURT EDITIONS 


ONLY 


89¢ 
Each! 


Rich in binding, in choice of 
subject, and in value, these 
superb editions offer book lov- 
ers the means of securing at an 
amazingly low cost the out- 
standing works of great authors. 


124 THE NIGGER OF 
* THE NARCISSUS — 
Joseph Conrad. One of the 
truly great and immortal 
classics of the high seas. 
125. SOUTHWIND — Nor- 
man Douglas. A new 
and beautiful edition of that 
ever-to-be-remembered story of 
life on an exotic island in the 
terranean. 


blue Medi 

115 SANFELICE — Vin- 
* cent Sheean. Romance, 

revolution; a brilliant novel of 

pageantry, color and stirring 


action. 

CASUALS OF THE 
102. $2 — William Mc- 
Fee. oe unfathomable mys- 
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of books you want.) 

102 103 104 107 114 
309 318 319 340 341 

443 446 448 #450 452 
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672 676 680 693 695 
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403 
453 


teries and powers of the sea in 
terms of the men who rove it. 


HUGH WALPOLE’S famous 
with 
who 

pieces of silver: 

114. RoGue HERRIES 


107. supiTH Paris 
104. THe rorTREss 


119, vanessa 


117 THE STORE — T. S. 
* Stribling. Pulitzer 
Prize-Winning novel of lusty 
days in the new South. 
103. CHROME YELLOW— 
Aldous Huxley. The 
ay, fresh and brilliantly 
shocking novel that helped es- 
uxley’s reputation. 


57@ Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Please send me the books whose numbers | have encircled below. 
: — pay postman amount due (plus 3c postage 
ge per book), but it is distinctly understood that after 5 days 
free examination, I may return books for full refund of purchase 
price and not be further obligated in any way. (Encircle numbers 


and packing 
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640 644 650 656 662 668 


O POSTAGE FREE. Check here if enclosing with coupon full 
amount of your order. In that case, WE pay postage and 
charges. Same refund guarantee applies, of course. 
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SPECIAL 
FEATURES 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $15,000 
Our confidential system (hiding your identity) works for 
you; serves to increase your salary; promotes you for high 
salaried executive positions at moderate cost; if you have 
earned $2,500 or more, can prove it, write for vaiuable in- 


formation. No. 37. Executive's Promotion Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


LITERARY SERVICE 





Authors’ Manuscripts 
for immediate mar- 
keting. Prompt examination. Send manuscripts to 


REVEL SYNDICATE, 73 West 44 St., N. Y. C. 


OuT-o 


WANTED 





and HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 
F-PRINToocics, also family and town 
histories, magazine back numbers, etc. All subjects, all 
languages. Send us your list of wants — no obligation. 
We report promptly. Lowest prices. (We Also Buy Old 


Books and Magazines.) 
AMERICAN teh any SERVICE 
Dep New York 


ti? w. aseh Street 
LITERARY AGENTS figs 20 YEARS 
Novels, short stories, books, articles, verse, plays, scena- 
rios, radio scripts marketed. Editing, revision, criticism, 
typing. ghost writing. Beginners welcomed. Specialists in 
handling auetoaes a Write now for in- 
formation reg os resultful service. WRITERS 
WORKSHOP, INc., 570 Lexington Ave. at 5ist, N. Y. C. 
POETRY MARKETING, CRITICISM 
by Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney, former editors 
Poetry World, etc.; oldest and foremost service of its kind. 
Play Dept. in charge David Balch, — many Broad- 
way plays, former associate editor American Magazine. 
NEW ORK Ss SERVICE, Literary 
Agents, 545 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


UNUSUAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Requested for publication by New York book publishers. 
National selling facilities. Mail manuscripts for free 
editorial report to 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
67 West 44th St. New York City 


ADULT EDUCATION 


University of Lausanne, Switzerland 
Theology — Lew — Medicine — Philosophy — COM- 
MERCIAL COLLEGE — Police Research — Lectures in 
French — Technical College for Engineers — National 
Economy Consular Courses — University Library of 
430,000 volumes. 

Winter Term beginning October 15th 


Apply to University Secretary, Palais de Rumine, Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. 


RALPH M. PEARSON'S 


MAIL STUDY COURSES IN MODERN ART. Practice 
in creative painting, modeling, drawing. Analysis of 
current modern works. Bulletin on request. Van Houten 


Fields, West Nyack, N. Y. 


WHAT CAUSES EPILEPSY? 
IS THERE A CURE? 


A booklet containing the opinions of famous doc- 
tors on this interesting subject will be sent FREE, 
while they last, to any reader writing to the 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
Dept. FC9, New York, N. Y. 





The Psychology of 
Writing Success 


Edited by J. George Frederick 
President of the Writers’ Club of New York 


FOR BOTH ESTABLISHED AND 
EMBRYO WRITERS 


WAS $2.50—NOW $1.65 


Chapters by Dr. A. A. Brill, famous psychoanalyst; 
Floyd Dell; Mary Austin and others, reveal the 
deeper secrets of writing success, and tell how 
writing talent can be developed. 


Send check for your copy to: 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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NOT PEACE BUT A SWORD— 


Vincent Sheean (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.75). 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS — Anthony 


Eden (Harcourt, Brace, $3.50). 

MAN AGAINST MICROBE — Jo- 
seph W. Bigger (Macmillan, $2.50). 

ALASKA — Merle Colby (Macmillan, 
$3.00). 

THE WAR BEHIND THE WAR 
— Frank P. Chambers (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.75). 

Or ANTS AND MEN — Cary] P. 
Haskins (Prentice-Hall, $2.75). 

No COMPROMISE — Melvin Rader 
(Macmillan, $3.50). 

THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS IN 1938— Whitney H. 
Shepardson, in collaboration with William 
O. Scroggs (Harper, $3.00). 


a Sheean is no ordinary 
writer, as anyone in his devoted audience 
will tell you. And the twelvemonth from 
March, 1938, to March, 1989, was no 
ordinary year in European history. When 
Mr. Sheean writes an impassioned and 
intimate record of the events of that year, 
as he saw them from their very center, he 
goes to the top of the list. 

Not Peace But a Sword is an expansive 
book of political adventure — adventure 
of the kind that made Personal History one 
of the lasting books of our time. Mr. 
Sheean, with his vigor and his fearlessness, 
was in at the reshaping of Europe on every 
major front. 

As a working newspaperman he visited 
the Ebro lines in Spain at the time when 
nonintervention and American neutrality 
began to seal the doom of the Republic. 
He found the Lincoln Brigade there and he 
gives touching pictures of the few who 
survived the disastrous retreat. 

A half-million Jews had started on one 
of the greatest mass migrations of all 
time — and Vincent Sheean reports with 
brilliant satire the stuffed-shirt delibera- 
tions of the Evian conference. 

The dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, 
Munich — he was in Prague then. His 
report of the attitudes of innkeepers, 
farmers, cabbies gives background to the 
drama of betrayal. From their humble 
statement of hope, grievance, and mis- 
giving to the machinations 6f the diplo- 
mats, the whole gamut of experience 
during the crisis is run. 

Following his search for the essence of 
the struggle which is now dividing the 
world, he writes some of his most telling 


| ner, the last of the American voluntee 


pages about his young friend, Jim Lard-: 








to be killed in Spain. 

It is a black world, Mr. Sheean has a 
served, full of death and ugliness, but 
has not grown discouraged. Even on th 
brink of war, which he believes inevitabk 
he hopes for the future progress of hy 
manity —a future in which Frany 
Hitler, and Mussolini will be very mud 
out of the picture. 












Adiso looking at Spain and Munid 
and the quickly changing complex ¢ 
world affairs is the dissident (but not tw 
dissident) Conservative British state 
man, Anthony Eden. His speeches pn 
posing nonintervention in Spain and late 
describing its unfortunate effect, his suax 
words of misgiving after Munich, his 
memorable appeals for collective security 
and against appeasement all go to mak 
up a most illuminating book, Foreign 4. 
fairs. Since Mr. Eden has a neat and alto 
gether urbane speaking style, these pags 
— for the most part verbatim transcript 
of the records of Parliament — mak 
excellent reading. 


















Warne Paul de Kruif left of his 
book about the men who have hunted 
down the wily little organisms that caus 
disease, Joseph W. Bigger now carries a 
In his Man Against Microbe, Dr. Bigge 
goes after the microbes themselves. He 
tells their history, examines their futur, 
separates the good from the bad, and give 
the layman a detailed picture of 
branch of science that specializes in t be 
study. His book is at once solid ants sim 
and blessed with his flair for ims 
expression. 

If man dies because of certain microbe 
Dr. Bigger explains, so does he live ¢ 
through the beneficent industry of other 
Bacteria make it possible for plants tol 
by transforming nitrogen into a form 
can absorb. About half a ton of thems 
to be found in the top foot of soil a 
one-acre field. We should have no coal 
gasoline today if it had not been for & 
action of microbes eons ago. In the beg 
ning of time, perhaps, all bacteria 
harmless, and there are interesting spe 
lations on the reasons why the evil bi 
of the family evolved. Some of Paste 
colleagues worked on the theory t 
microbes could suddenly appear thro 
spontaneous generation. For a while i 
looked as if they had all the evidence 
the tail. 

All this makes extraordinarily ¢ 
leaven for a serious handbook on one 
the youngest and most fruitful of sciene 





























































For the tourist who would like to 
yander for once in a land with a future 
instead of a land with a past, Alaska 
zems to have few rivals. Not that mem- 
ories of the Yukon trail, of Russian fur 
traders, of Eskimo and other Indian cul- 
tures do not provide tradition for the 
little-known immensities of the North. 
There is a romantic backdrop in all these 
things — and to the glaciers that have 
heen at work for centuries shaping and re- 
shaping the surface of the land and to the 
development of vast mines and fisheries 
awd surprisingly rich farms. 

The life, the variety and vigor, of this 
last American frontier have found them- 
gives fully and brilliantly reflected in 
the newest of the excellent guidebooks 
brought out by the Federal Writers’ 
Project. Alaska is the work of the experi- 
eaced and lively Merle Colby, aided by a 
corps of assistants. 

Beautiful and plentiful photographs tell 
part of the story. Four hundred pages of 
aciting text, which never overlook the 
colorful, the human, tell the rest. Details 
of travel by every means of transporta- 
tion, including dog team, are given, and so 
m down to intimate but no doubt invalu- 
sble advice about what kind of underwear 
to take. 


Aone all the hundreds of books 
about the World War, not one has given a 
reognizable full-length picture of what 
went on outside the trenches and the 
haunts of the military and political big- 
wigs. How the millions not in uniform 
reacted, what moral and economic forces 


os. He were at work Frank P. Chambers tells 
futueg in The War Behind the War. 
dgivsf Planning his history, the author decided 
of th# itshould be concerned with “‘the fortunes 
n the of the civil population; with war-time 
simpk§ forms of government and state control; 
nati with labor, industry and agriculture; with 
man-power, raw materials and food sup- 
crobe plies; with the shortages and privations; 
e og With public opinion. . . . It would de- 
othen§i xribe war-time political crises and rival- 
toliv§ ries, diplomatic asides and peace ma- 
m the noeuvres.”’ 
ema#§ This is a novel and rather breath-taking 
vil in H project. Mr. Chambers’ pace is swift — he 
coalo§ breaks his trail with an express engine. 
for th But in less than six hundred pages he has 
» beg come admirably close to his goal. 
ia 
, Spec Avp sophistication to the percep- 
brasd§ tiveness of old papa Fabre and you have 
stew Caryl F. Haskins’ Of Ants and Men. Since 


‘popular book about ants could go on for 
4 Yolume after volume, Mr. Haskins has hit 
ile $m an ingenious limiting device. He has 
# drawn from his store of ant knowledge just 
such material as shows a parallel between 
the insect and the human social systems. 

There are ants who keep slaves and cows 
and pets. Others cultivate fungus gardens 
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and rear a special class of workers in the 
colony for the duty of weeding out un- 
wanted plants. Nurses tend the young, 
fondling them and giving them airings. 
Ant habits; their evolution; the degen- 
eracy of the slave keepers to the point 
where they are mere bluffers, albeit suc- 
cessful ones; the mysterious urge that 
makes certain tribes set out to conquer the 
world; the equally unfathomable power 
of the queen, after a single mating, to lay 
eggs for years on end— such are the 
marvels Mr. Haskins deals with. 
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®@ Your personality is judged by your every- 
day conversation. Whatever you say can 
and always should reflect your real abilities; 
Are you sure you make a good impression 
every time you talk? 

@ In your conversation lies the opportu- 
mity for social and business advancement 
—new friendships—new contacts—popu- 
larity—promotion—i short, SUCCESS. 
@ You may have this booklet FREE. It 
describes in detail a simple and practical 
method for self-training in conversatior 
—in your own home. 

This unique method is 
heartily endorsed by 
leading educators. 
® Acquire ease and skill 
in conversation. This 
booklet tells you how. 
Mail coupon or write to 
Conversation Institute, 
Dept. 1166, 3601 Mich- 
igan Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Conversation Institute 
Dept. 1166, 3601 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 

Please send me your free booklet “Adventures 
in Conversation.” 

































Some who have fearlessly rushed in 
with advice to antifascists at this strenu- 
ous and decisive time have shown that 
theirs was the tread of angels. Carl T. 
Schmidt is one, and another is Melvin 
Rader. No Compromise is the forthright 
title he gives his scrupulous, methodical, 
and hence scathing study. 

Professor Rader analyzes the rhetorical 
pattern on which fascists rely: 

Attack all things democratic by calling 
them communistic; divert attention from 
true ailments to a spurious cause — the 
Jews; replace reason with emotional 
pageantry, military displays, force; divide 
the antifascists against each other — 
make the mild democrats reject the as- 
sistance of any who can be called Left, 
thus draining off part of the energy that 
might go to oppose fascism into opposing 
one of fascism’s enemies. 

He devotes a final chapter to “‘the need 
for united action.” Anyone, he believes, 
who won't take aid from whatever source 
in the fight against totalitarianism ought 
to have his head examined. 


M. L. ELTING 
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Mia. Shepardson’s annual history of 
international events is surely the most 
informing as well as the most exciting 
serial commentary on foreign relations in 
any language. Do not be deceived by the 
exact footnotes, the competent bibliog- 
raphy, the heavy appendices. This record 
is alive. It reveals with caustic realism not 
what the newspaper headlines scream at 
us but what statesmen say to each other in 
low tones and pass along, after breakfast, 
to their staffs. 

The keynote of this history of 1938 is 
the quoted prophecy of one of the five 
plenipotentiaries of the United States 
who signed the Treaty of Versailles, Gen- 
eral Tasker Bliss. When his friends pri- 
vately asked the general’s opinion of the 
treaty, he replied, “‘We are in for a low 
period, then a high period, then the devil 
will be to pay all over the world.”’ We are 
now wobbling in that third period, and we 
are not yet sure whether we are in hell yet 
or have only reached purgatory. 


H, G. L. 














FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


just off the press, this new book by the eminent 
J “marriage architect,"’ Dr. Oliver M. Butter- 
field, is already creating a sensation for its intensely 
practical treatment of the subject. 

Hailed by many for its outstanding senties of 
married sex relations, this detailed work will be 
sent on a liberal trial offer which enables you to 
judge its value in your own 
life. Nothing essential is 
omitted or left in any doubt. 
“Sex Life in arriage"’ is 
working miracles for couples 
who have been married for 
many years. For those about 
to be married, or for the 
newly married, it is a price- 
less guide to a complete and 
mutually satisfactory sex 
relationship. The Author's 
recent article on “* Marriage" 
in the READER'S DIGEST 
drew an overwhelming re- 
sponse from readers in every 
walk of life. 

“BEST MANUAL 
Medical Journal. 
SSeS SS SS SSS SSS SFB ees eee eeee ey 


nm to your bookseller, or to 
OOKS, INC., Dept. 913-A 
251 West 19th Street, New Yor 

Send me SEX LIFE IN MARRIAGE in plain 
wrapper marked “‘Personal."’ I will pay $2.00 and 
few cents postage on delivery. | MUST BE SATIS- 
FIED or I will return book within 5 days and you 
will refund purchase price. (I am over 21 years old.) 




















































Dr. O. M. Butterfield 





TO GIVE.""— Ohio State 
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Address inane ‘ aeean 
O CHECK HERE if you wish to enclose only 
$2.00 with coupon, thus saving delivery 
charges. (Same money-back guarantee.) 
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The Standard 


Opera & Concert 
CUIDE sonowsn: 


BOROWSKI 
Latest 


Revised 
Edition 





























Originally 
$6.00 


Now only 


$1.59 





A tremendous value, nearly 1100 
pages containing the plots and stories 
of all the standard operas plus the ex- 
planation and meaning of 438 sym- 
phonies by 112 composers. A book of 
musical culture you will need for 
complete enjoyment and appreciation. 
Send check for your copy to: 
THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 


MUSIC Lovers LOVERS 


Superb records at 

bargain prices, 

(Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, Wagner, etc. ), 

plagaple on any phonograph, Original imports cost 

1.50 to $2.50 each—American duplicates only 

50¢ and 75¢. oe for FREE catalogue containing 
thousands of selections. 


The Gramophone Shop, Dept. F-9,18 E. 48thSt, NewYork 














BEST 
SELLERS 


392 


A miracle of modern publishing! Full-size library 
editions, bound in cloth, at a new low price. Take 
your pick now. 


. Brinkley Manor 


P. G. Wodehouse 

. Wuthering Heights 
Emily Bronte 

. The Exile 
Pearl S. Buck 


. The Hurricane 
Nerdhoff and Hall 


. A Jew in Love 
Ben Hecht 


6. The Last Trail 
Zane Grey 











570 Lexington Ave., 


7. The Light That 


Failed 
Rudyard Kipling 


. Millie 


Donald H. Clarke 


. Of Mice and Men 


John Steinbeck 


. Self-Made Woman 


Faith Baldwin 


. Tish 
Mary R. Rinehart 
12. Broad Highway 


Jeffery Farnol 


All 12 for only $4.68 


FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the books whose numbers I have 
encircled below. I am enclosing $ 
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THE RECORD REVIEW 





SCHUBERT: SYMPHONY NO. | 
4 IN C MINOR (‘TRAGIC’). John 
Barbirolli & New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Victor M, AM 562; 4 records, 
$8.00). 

DEBUSSY: PRELUDE A 
L°-APRES-MIDI BD°UN FAUNE. Sir 
Thomas Beecham & London Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Columbia 69600; $1.50). 

HAYDN: SYMPHONY No. 98 IN 
B FLAT. Howard Barlow & Columbia 
Broadcasting Symphony (Columbia M-870; 3 
records, $5.00). 

BLOCH: CONCERTO GROSSO 
FOR PIANO AND STRING OR- 
CHESTRA. Curtis Chamber Music Ensemble, 
conducted by Louis Bailly (Victor M, AM 568; 
3 records, $5.00). 

DVORAK: STRING QUARTET 
No. 3 IN E FLAT, op. 51. Lener Quar- 
tet (Columbia M-369; 4 records, $6.00). 

BRAHMS: SONATA IN E 
MIINOR, op. 38. Arthur Rubinstein, piano, & 
Gregor Piatigorsky, cello (Victor M, AM 564; 
3 records, $6.50). 

LISZT: TODENTANZ. Edward Kilen- 
yi, piano, & Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, 
conducted by Meyrowitz (Columbia X-122; 
2 records, $3.25). 

























ae composed the C-minor 
Symphony during one of the most trying 
periods in his life and assigned the name 
“Tragic” to it himself. However, one 
would scarcely guess the nature of his cir- 
cumstances from the character of the 
Symphony. It is anything but tragic after 
the dark, introductory adagio. The rest is 
sunny, cheerful music which, like any- 
thing from Schubert’s pen, is exceedingly 
lyrical. In the andante, expressly, there 
rest some sublime passages of imitation 
in which a delicate phrase passes alter- 
nately from strings to winds. The Sym- 
phony may not be so perfectly written as 
the Fifth (reviewed last month), but it 
should win favor with Schubertians, for 
the impress of its composer is well marked. 
Mr. Barbirolli projects Schubert’s score 
with great feeling, and his orchestra pos- 
sesses a shimmering tone quality that is 
shown off to advantage in this perform- 
ance. The recording is resonant, but clicks 
in the surfaces divest the set of mechanical 
perfection. However, this element is rela- 
tively insignificant compared with the 
set’s assets, not the least of which is that 
it is a first recording. 


Toovay we are likely to forget that 
Debussy’s now celebrated Prélude was 
something extraordinary to the ears of 
Parisians when it was first performed in 
1894. The combined effect of Debussy’s 
harmonic system and the transparence of 
| his orchestration must have been strange 
indeed. Familiar with Debussy’s tech- 
| nique, we are in a position to observe that 

he was to music what Manet was to paint- 
ing and Mallarmé to verse. Debussy was 


the impressionist in tones, and, with the 
completion of this magical Prélude, he se 
his creed before the world. 


“*Prélude a l’aprés-midi d’un faune,” th 
present Beecham recording surpasses qj 
others in every respect. Beecham’s read. 
ing is as dignified as Stokowski’s is over. 
emphasized. The shadings in the orcha § 
tra’s playing are exquisite. And the np 
cording captures clearly the pungent 
timbres of the solo wood winds and th 
ethereal effects of the orchestration as, 7 
whole. This is, perhaps, the finest singk 
record of recent date. 


gave us an up-to-date recording ¢ 
Haydn’s “Surprise” Symphony. He nos 
gives us a first recording of the Symphony 
No. 98, also one of the set composed fo 
Salomon. The present set is something d 
an improvement over the “Surprise,” a 


sparkle germane to Haydn. As a recordiy 








Of the available recorded versions ¢ 


A rew months ago Howard Barly 


though the interpretation still lacks th 


the set is brilliant — in fact, at times, tw 
brilliant for its own good. When there ax 
fortissimo full orchestral chords, the clar. 
ity becomes lost, and the chords tend to 
be cut short before their full spaciousnes 
is permitted to exhaust itself. Neverthe. 
less, there is considerable pleasure to k 
derived from the set. The music is » 
joyous, and the playing of the C.BA}i 
Orchestra so resilient that the shortcon- 
ings are likely to be overlooked. 
























Boocs is invariably associated 
with a racial approach to music. If theft 
be ground for this association, it lies not 
in his conscious effort to create a Jewish 
or Hebraic music based on authentic fol 
lore but in his expression of the strom 
racial feeling lying dormant in his “soul” 

This lack of conscious striving for racial 
expression is most apparent in the Confsantl; 
certo Grosso, which consists of four move§rally 
ments — Prelude, Dirge, Pastorale ang is. 
Rustic Dances, and Fugue. Apart from 
the third movement, which is based # ( 
country tunes, the music is abstract, #Barlov 
modern treatment of a form popular ijmusic. 
the eighteenth century. Yet one catcheifthestr 
the racial emotions as an emergent ee{(Colur 
ment in the music. pundit 

The Curtis Ensemble bites into th#iftern 
music and contends well with its crosfuce is 
rhythms and barbaric drive. The recor 
ing is full, but again there are clicks int A 
records. Replacing an earlier set by t : 
Philadelphia Sinfonietta, conducted 
Fabien Sevitzky, this set has as an odds 
a dull Canzonetta for strings by Sibeli 
















































For folk music you can depend 
Dvorak. The E-flat Quartet was writl 
at the behest of Jean Becker, leader of 0 
celebrated Florentine Quartet, who ™% AR 
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that it be “Slavonic” in style. 
The Quartet is Slavonic from beginning 
to end, compassing almost every Czech 
motion. Unfortunately its Slavonic vigor 
snot a part of the present performance; 
the sallow tone of the Lener Quartet 
makes the music sound spineless and 
accharine. The more one hears Lener’s 
shining of the first violin part, the greater 
me’s bewilderment at the international 
reputation of his Quartet. On the mechan- 
ial side, however, the set is excellent. 
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Tue E-minor Sonata is a relatively 
arly work of Brahms. It is his first sonata 
for two instruments. Though he was not 
to write a large-scale orchestral work for 
vars to come, Brahms had already mas- 
red sonata form. In this work we find 
him recurrently paying tribute to Bach by 
working out his ideas with Bach figura- 
tions as a base. The Sonata lacks a slow 
movement and consists of a long first 
movement (three sides), a short inter- 
nezzo (one side), and a finale (two sides). 

Piatigorsky and Rubinstein produce 
acellent ensemble, and the recording is 
gacious enough, but my taste runs to the 
feuermann and van der Pas set made 
wme years ago by Columbia; for Piati- 
grsky is too sentimental, and Rubinstein 
iequently manifests the same fault. 






Rexeasep abroad about the same 
time that Victor issued the Todentanz in a 
recording by Sanroma and the Boston 
Pops Orchestra here, Columbia’s version 
as little rhyme or reason for a domestic 
pearance now, save for the dubious dis- 
tinction of winning a 1938 Candide Grand 
es nif Priz. Liszt’s Todentanz at best is turgid, 
Jewish f bombastic music, and, unless projected in 
c folk: performance so flexible as Sanroma’s, 
stromgit has no valid justification. Kilenyi’s 
‘soul.’ Jvork is admirable. He plays with enthusi- 
-raciljum and strength, but the music con- 
» Corftantly militates against him. Todentanz it 
movefirally is, ghostly and ghastly. The record- 
le awfag is clear, if not brilliant. 

t frow 
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Ox 2 single record we find Howard 







ract, Marlow in his real forte — American 
ular Buusic. Barlow conducts the C.B.S. Or- 
~atcheithestra in Griffes’ “The White Peacock” 





nt cefColumbia 17140, $1.00), which some 
pundit has called, not undeservedly, “‘ The 
Mifternoon of a Peacock.” The perform- 


te is superb, and the recording brilliant. 
















Avorazr single record offers Sto- 

i and the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
breviated versions of the “Blue Dan- 
me” and “Tales From the Vienna 
cods”” waltzes (Victor 15423, $2.00). 
‘ith such magnificent orchestral playing 
i such high-fidelity recording, it seems 
athame not to have full versions at hand. 
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TOASTS 





DAVID CARL COLONY is Rector 
of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia. Since he wrote “‘ Which Churches 
Are American?” in the May, 1938, 
Forum, he has been leading a routine 
existence, except that he has helped start 
two hosiery mills, a carpet mill, and a 
towel mill! 

The ANONYMOUS author of “Saints 
and Sufferers” does student counselling at 
a Western university. She plays an active 
part in local civic affairs, and several of her 
articles have appeared in magazines. 

FRED RODELL, Harvard-educated 
and a former editor of Fortune, has taught 
at the Yale Law School since 1933. “The 
Law Is the Bunk” will be the first chapter 
of a book now in progress. Two notable 


things have happened to Mr. Rodell this | 


year; he was made a full professor of law, 
and he got married. 

DAVID MORTON, whose verse has 
frequently appeared in THE Forum and 
elsewhere, has been professor of English 
at Amherst College since 1924. 

ANTHONY M. TURANG® is a Reno, 
Nevada, attorney. He wrote an article on 
sterilization of the unfit for Tae Forum in 
February, 1934, and more recently has 
been a prolific writer of articles on legal, 
medico-legal, and sociological subjects. 

MILDRED ADAMS’ chief qualifica- 
tion for the role of expert on problems of 
working wives is that she is one herself. 
She admits how difficult it is to keep up 
the daily juggling act between home and 
job. But each, she claims, is rendered 
more important and more precious by 
the existence of the other. 

JOHN EDWIN HOGG, a war vet- 
eran who debunked the menace of air 
warfare in a Forum article in 1934, has 
passed about three of the intervening 
years struggling with a serious illness. 
Again in good health, he is working hard 
over a variety of feature articles. 

PERCY WAXMAN is associate edi- 
tor of Cosmopolitan. He has been an ad- 
vertising writer and promotion man as 
well as editor and is the author of The 
Black Napoleon, a biography of Toussaint 
Louverture. 


a 
ROBERT R. MULLEN, whose piece | 


about George Aiken, Governor of Ver- 
mont, THE Forum published two months 
ago. is Assistant City Editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor 

JEANETTE EATON. a magazine 
writer and author of books for young 
people, is supervising a project which is 


turning out new reading material for the 
New York City schools. She and a sister | 


live at Spring Valley, New York, on 
land owned by Threefold Farm — the 
first experiment in biodynamic agricul- 
ture and scene of the annual agricultural 
conference directed by Ehrenfried Pfeiffer. 
ToM BoG6s is a New York poet 
associated with the Powgen Press. 
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IMPORTANT BOOK 
for 
Writers! 


who seek intelligent guidance— 


INFORMATIVE for those 
who study and enjoy literature. 


1. FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE 


by Robert Hillyer 


A handbook on versification that has long been needed 
by poets and teachers. It treats not only the fundamental 
elements of verse — diction, imagery, the music of words. 
the various kinds of metre, basic metrical forms, and 
special ones like the sonnet, the ode, and French forms — 


but also the bases of criticism of verse. $2.00 


2. THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK 
Edited by Samuel G. Houghton 


“Those who write or wish to write will find useful The 
Writer’s Handbook. While there is plenty of hardboiled 
advice for the oo this book has a wider range, 
more criticism and better ideals than most books of this 


kind.” Saturday Review of Literature. $3.50 


3. SHORT STORY WRITING FOR 
PROFIT by Elliott Blackiston 


Precise, practical instruction in each phase of the short 
story — theme, plot, mood, characterization, etc. It is a 
necessity for the beginner; yet writers farther along the 
road to successful authorship, who are not finding a 
market for all of their work, will find in this book many 


practical suggestions. $2.00 


4. THENOVELINCONTEMPORARY 
LIFE by Storm Jameson 


A stimulating and well-written essay on the position 
of the novelist in relation to the practical world. $.75 


5. THE TECHNIQUE OF NOVEL 
WRITING by Basil Hogarth 


An intelligent am to indicate and to analyze the 
component elements o the modern novel, to reduce the 
writing of a novel to a definite literary exercise, and to 
consider such of the technical processes as can be divined 


| from a study of the most representative of oes 
-00 


novelists. 


6. How TO REVISE YOUR OWN 
STORIES by Anne Hamilton 


Witha series of pointed questions and answers, Anne 
Hamilton supplies a working method for the self-analysis 
a short story, and provides a formula for its effective 
revision — especially with a view toward increasing its 
salability. $1.25 


Order Form —_____2e 


FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 


$70 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please order by number 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New York World's Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Frands 





